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THEOLOGY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THERE is no feature of American civilization that more 
deeply impresses the stranger, who brings with him the mind of 
a statesman, than that of our religion. He comes expecting to 
find us an intelligent, active, energetic people; he believes in our 
free spirit and our indomitable pluck; he has heard of our impa- 
tience under misrepresentation, and he is willing to credit this tq 
what the primitive worthies of the republic called “a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind.” He expects, also, to see 
this decent respect working itself out in the improvement of 
society and the embellishment of our domestic life. But he has, 
possibly, thought of us as a people trying the hazardous experi- 
ment of living without state support for their religious wants, 
and leaving the supply of such wants, even in new territories, to 
the caprices of a rude colony of pioneers. What he actually 
beholds, even in the recent wilderness to which the sierras of 
Nevada furnish a backbone, is, therefore, the occasion of sur- 
prise, and not less of reflection and inquiry. 

In short, he finds everywhere the glistening spire, and, amid 
evidences of the most elementary social state, he rarely fails to 
discover some provision for the worship of God. In cities, he 
sees churches of costly material and proportions, and many of 
them of considerable merit, the work of clever architects. Here 
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and there are attempts to reproduce the cathedrals of the older 
nations; and, in general, he admires the lavish expenditure with 
which churches are built and adorned, and the steady tribute of 
wealth by which they are kept up and supplied with ministra- 
tions from year to year. Around many of them cluster schools, 
and hospitals, and asylums, supported without aid from the pub- 
lic funds; and numerous colleges and theological seminaries, 
entirely the foundations of individual beneficence, attest that 
noblest of all varieties of the spirit of charity, which, instead of 
being limited by the momentary impulses excited by contact 
with suffering, plants the tree which is to yield continual fruit 
for the healing of bodies and souls in ages yet to come. And, 
not to refer to exceptional cases, some of them ignobly charac- 
teristic of alien colonization, it may be truly said that all this is 
the product of voluntary and intelligent piety. And, in general, 
where conscience toward God is not directly the motive, it is still 
the deep conviction of the popular mind that pious men are, 
after all, the salt of the lend, aud that without the influences of 
religion social order cannot be maintained. Moreover, although 
the Jewish synagogue is not infrequently to be seen, erected with 
corresponding ideas and a similar munificence, it is unquestiona- 
bly true that this voluntary investment of wealth is, almost 
wholly, a tribute to Christianity. 

Our Christianity is not, perhaps, without grave defects and 
blemishes. The divisions of those who profess to follow one 
Master and Lord work out into manifold abuses, rivalries, and 
even conflicts, which tend to weaken the power and influence of 
the truth that is held in common. Yet, for my present pur- 
pose, even this glaring inconsistency is the stronger argument. 
An indifferent sort of conformity to the ideas of the gospel would 
content itself with a more perfunctory discharge of obligations. 
A village would have its house of prayer, or of preaching, and 
little concern would be manifested as to the doctrines or devo- 
tions of those who might resort to it. But such is not the spirit 
of American sectarianism: every Christian wishes to maintain a 
specific Christianity, and is willing to pay largely for his per- 
sonal views and tenets. Hence, a petty village will build half a 
dozen temples and strive to support them all. The waste is 
immense, in the view of the economist, but it proves what I am 
now referring to—the deep and earnest religious element in our 
social estate. Christianity, as such, they all agree, or nearly all, 
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to be fairly represented by their neighbors, so far as seems abso- 
lutely necessary to future happiness; but, for the very essence 
and kernel of Christianity also, each is willing to tax himself; 
and a village that might be fairly expected to raise a thousand 
dollars yearly for the support of religion, will be found paying 
five times that amount, and if the interest of invested capital be 
added, then much more. Neighbors, who do not belong to “ any 
particular religion,” will often be found paying liberally to “ help 
them all,” under the conviction that they all do some good, and 
contribute to the respectability of the place. Such is the public 
sentiment, the popular impression at least, and so large are the 
tributes it yields. The stranger I have instanced finds here no 
armed police; yet, everywhere, he finds a prevailing respect for 
authority and obedience to law. The duties of the magistrate 
are comparatively easy, and rarely does he require any stronger 
force than the wand of the constable. The invisible support on 
which all depends comes from public opinion, and public 
opinion, in ultimate analysis, is the product of the habits and 
examples formed by religion. What the stranger wonders at, 
then, is the spectacle of a government deriving its sure sup- 
port and defenses from a predominant Christianity that takes 
eare of itself, and, in so doing, without any cost to government, 
provides, in a practical way, for the perpetuation of national 
prosperity. 

The history of our people explains all this. Our forefathers 
were, in their various kinds, earnest Christians. The daring 
which led them to explore a waste of waters, not to find a haven, 
but to throw themselves upon an inhospitable coast, where not 
even a hut might shelter them, and where their first task was to 
invade the dens of wild beasts and to battle with the savage, was 
the same kind of heroism which has made up “the noble army 
of martyrs.” Their fundamental ideas were those of their faith. 
What they coveted for themselves, if not for others alike, was, 
before all things, religious freedom. The grand republic, of 
which they laid the foundations, had its origin in religious con- 
victions, which were real, all-controlling, unyielding, enduring. 
They have bequeathed this religious sentiment to their progeny, 
along with the civilization which they created. And the convic- 
tion is deep, among all the thinking classes in our country, that 
when our Christianity disappears, our national estate must 
perish with it. What may come from anarchy, when the church- 
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going bell has ceased to be heard in the land; * when religion no 
more sanctifies the birth, the bridal, and the funeral; when the 
matron and the maid, as Christian marriage has made the one, 
and the Christian family the other, are no more the light of the 
home, and the center of all noble loves and relations; when all 
these blessings shall have been forfeited in America, as they 
have been in other lands, it would be idle to conjecture. One 
thing is certain, the America of Washington, and of the century 
that came after him, will have perished forever. 

Now, there is another peculiarity about this national Chris- 
tianity, such as it is: with all its sharply cut and defined secta- 
rianism, it is exceedingly tolerant, or, rather, practically good- 
natured. And the secret of this, apart from the excellent com- 
mon sense of our people, is their general acceptance of one book, 
as their common inheritance, and as the Word of God. I? ever, 
by any occurrence, the American people should so far disagree 
about this book as to provide themselves, each church and sect 
with its several bible, there can be little doubt that elements of 
social discord would soon be introduced, which thus far have 
been happily unknown. The enormous value to a people, to a 
race, to a world of English-speaking humanity, of such a com- 
mon bond as they now possess in their hereditary Bible, must be 
felt by every reflecting mind. In presence of an immense audience, 
in Paris, after an argument of overwhelming eloquence and logical 
force, I once heard Father Loyson attribute the vast superiority 
of the people “beyond the Channel,” in all that makes freedom a 
possibility and a lasting possession, to their knowledge of a Bible 
in the vulgar tongue, in which, from the Queen to the plowman, 
the whole population are more or less instructed; “so that its 
old Shemitie proverbs and formulas of thought and expression 
are absorbed into the habits of the race; even infidelity and 
unbelief unconsciously borrowing its felicitous idioms, in the en- 
deavor to turn their point and beauty against the source from 
which they were derived.” I have heard Dr. Newman, in his 
efforts to talk like an Italian, inadvertently clothing an assault 
upon the religion of his better days in a quotation from the 
common English Bible, from which he vainly strove to extricate 
himself by picking up his parvenu acquaintance with the 
wretched and hobbling version of Douai. 


* On the law, as respects the Lord’s Day, see “‘The Superior Court of 
Buffalo,” by Judge Smith. Brunnett vs. Clark, 1 Sheldon, p. 500. 
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And now, let me remark that the question of “Theology in the 
Public Schools” resolves itself into this: Shall such a venerable 
and priceless possession of the English-speaking world be igno- 
miniously thrown out of the schools, after the experience of two 
hundred and fifty years, during which, with few exceptions, 
Americans, one and all, have received it as part of their educa- 
tion, and laid their hands upon it reverently in all transactions 
requiring the confirmation of an oath? 

It is not a question of bringing in, but of thrusting out: and 
who are they who would thus deprive the children of the future 
of an element in their education, such as long experience has 
proved essential to the social fabric, and, personally, to the for- 
mation of the citizen capable of rational and regulated freedom ? 
We find the only opposition to the old order of American educa- 
tion, almost the only opposition which creates any difficulty of a 
practical sort, coming from those who are opposed to freedom 
itself, and who make no secret of their disposition, not to thrust out 
theology from the public schools, but to bring it in; provided 
always that it be the theology of Pio Nono and his “syllabus.” 
In one of the public schools of the State of New York,* which I 
visited in the discharge of my duties and the exercise of my 
rights as a citizen, I found the whole course of instruction con- 
trolled by theological ideas of this sort, and managed by nuns, 
wearing the dress and trinkets of their order. It is from such 
a souree, primarily and principally, that we find the most em- 
phatie protest against the Bible in our public schools. 

With the exception thus indicated, it may be safely said that 
nobody in America dreams of introducing dc. uatic theology 
into these schools. The practical wisdom of our Uhristian civili- 
zation consents to this as a condition of social existence forced 
upon us by Divine Providence. Each religionist contents him- 
self with supplying, by other instrumentalities, such instruction 
in his own tenets as he feels bound to impart to children. The 
same practical instinct recognizes the advantage of having all 
children educated in the knowledge of the Bible, apart from 
dogma, as the surest foundation not only of a good moral char- 
acter, but also of a familiar acquaintance with the English 
language. The Bible, as a classie and as the base of all our 
social and moral ideas, and not, in any sense, as the text-book of 


* At Corning, in Steuben County. 
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a formal creed, is thus honored and accepted among us. Nobody 
who claims an English education can be ignorant of this book: 
it is the corner-stone of our language and literature: and as I 
have said, the question is not about bringing it in, as a novel 
and untried experiment; but about thrusting it out in disgrace, 
after centuries of happy experience of its importance. Possession 
gives us nine points in our favor, and feeble indeed must be the 
popular mind and conscience if it permits such an ejectment to 
be served against it, at the demand of a comparatively small and 
intolerant minority. 

Just here, an aggressive infidelity comes to the aid of bigoted 
intolerance, and sets up a plea for this minority, as a plea for the 
American constitution. A single citizen, it argues, outweighs 
the whole residue of the people, if he appeals to the constitution 
against any attempt to teach his children out of a religious book. 
The Bible, therefore, must be expelled from the schools. 

But the constitution of the United States has its origin in the 
practical wants of a Christian civilization. It may be changed 
when a majority of the people becomes Mormon, Mohammedan, 
or Confucian; but, while it lasts, it must reflect the spirit of that 
civilization which created it, and which it was created to protect 
and to perpetuate.* It is confessedly opposed, in its very essence, 
to any governmental support of dogmatic religion ; but a philos- 
opher like Montesquieu must recognize its spirit as that of the 
Christian civilization from which it sprung, and with which it 
must stand or fall. If our people ever become Turks, it must 
perish. This essential principle of its existence is not the less 
mighty in operation because it is implied rather than expressed. 
The same instrument says nothing about the English language, 
but it is written in that language. It says nothing of grammar 
and logic, but it is addressed to the reasoning faculty, and it is 
cast in grammatical forms. It says nothing of geography, but it 
implies that the American people have a local habitation, and 
that there are American States with certain defined boundaries 
and limits. It is so in all creation: what is inwrought need not 
be labeled. God’s name need not be written upon the rocks and 
the water-floods ; no need of a trade-mark upon the seas, much 
less of any speech or language to help the glittering firmament 
proclaim the glory and majesty of the Creator. 

* See the ease of the “ Latter Day Saints,” Supreme Court Reports, Otto, 
vol. xeviii., p. 161. 
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But while it is well to insist upon the spirit of our national 
constitution as that of a Christian civilization, it is enough for 
our present purpose to observe that the question now in hand is 
left by that instrument to the municipal laws of the several 
States. Of these States, the national constitution requires a 
republican form, and it forbids them to establish religious tests 
for holding office, but it leaves education to their absolute con- 
trol, under such restrictions. Now, like the national instrument 
itself, the constitution of the State of New York recognizes and 
affirms the common law, and therewith Christianity, considered 
apart from dogmas, as the moral and religious base of our civili- 
zation. Municipal law, enacted under such a constitution, has 
power to regulate the moral conduct of society ; it cannot forbid 
aman to be a Turk, but it can forbid him to violate the moral 
sense of Christian society by practical polygamy. “ Municipal 
law,” says Blackstone,* “regards the man as a citizen . . . bound 
to duties which he has en in, by enjoying the benefits of 
the common union, and which amount to no more than that he 
do contribute his part to the subsistence and peace of society.” 
Again he gays: “ Municipal law is a rule of civil conduct pre- 
scribed by the supreme power in a state, commanding what is 
right and prohibiting what is wrong.” He shows that the exercise 
of this supreme power is not limited by the approbation of the 
individual; what society establishes, the individual must obey; 
even the Quaker must pay his taxes for the support of the 
militia engaged in actual warfare. Now, the Christian character 
of our municipal laws, with the qualifications I have noted, is 
sufficiently established by our jurists and by our courts of justice. 
A few citations may be pertinent. Let me refer, in a less par- 
ticular manner, to the splendid argument of Webster, in the 
“ Girard case.” 

“Christianity,” says the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania,t 
with evident reference to its moral and social system only, “is 
part of the common law of this State. . . . Its foundations are 
broad and strong and deep; they are laid in the authority, the 
interests, and the affections of the people. Waiving all questions 
of hereafter, it is the purest system of morality, the firmest 
auxiliary, and only stable support of all human laws. It is impos- 


* “Laws of Nations,” see. 2, vol. i., 434. 
t Updegraff vs. Commonwealth, 11 Serg. and Rawle. 
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sible to administer the laws without taking Scripture as their 
basis. . . . An oath, in the common form, on a discredited book, 
would be a most idle ceremony.” 

And, to the like purpose, it will suffice to quote Chancellor 
Kent, as to the State of New York.* “Christianity, in its enlarged 
sense, as a religion revealed and taught in the Bible, is not 
unknown to our law. The statute for preventing immorality 
consecrates the first day of the week as holy time, and considers 
the violation of it as immoral. . .. The act concerning oaths 
recognizes the common law mode of administering an oath, by 
laying the hand on and kissing the Gospels.” And, in the same 
connection, he says: “ Whatever strikes at the root of Christian- 
ity tends manifestly to the dissolution of civil government.” 
Again: “ Blasphemy, according to the most precise definitions, 
consists in maliciously reviling God or religion, . . . reviling 
Christianity through its author. . . . Such offenses have always 
been considered independent of any religious establishment, or 
the rights of the church. They are treated as affecting the essen- 
tial interests of civil society.” 

If all this be law, municipal law and organic law, surely the 
quiet Christians, who, in addition to taxpaying, yield such volun- 
tary tribute to the state as I have instanced, by supporting the 
institutions of religion, ought to take their stand upon the laws 
and insist upon the right of children to learn the elements of Chris- 
tianity in the public schools—to form some acquaintance with the 
Bible. To this purpose the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
speaks pungently, when it asserts the emptiness of “an oath upon 
a discredited book.” Discredit and eject that Book, and you 
“ strike at the root of civil government.” 

But here and there a taxpayer sets up a grievance. It may be 
well to deal with this class of complainants as we deal with those 
excellent citizens, the Quakers. We do not abolish the militia, nor 
exempt them from supporting, by their taxes, an institution which 
is required by the public good; but we do exempt them from 
bearing arms. Let all children whose parents object to their 
presence when the Bible is read, be excused from attendance at 
such exercise. But then, not to furnish children with a play- 
spell, on such professions of grievance, let the same children, for 
an equal time, ‘be exercised in the reading and hearing of the 
national and State constitutions, and sundry municipal laws. 


* People vs. Ruggles, 8 Johnson, 290. 
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There are some who will never be satisfied with slight conces- 
sions, it is true. Must we overthrow the whole fabric of our laws 
to please them? When the Hindoos become as numerous in Cali- 
fornia as the Chinese are already, they will doubtless set up a 
grievance with respect to common schools, for which they pay 
taxes, unless the microscope is banished from such schools. “We 
cannot send our children to be instructed in the use of such a 
cursed instrument,”—such will be their plea,—“ because we are 
taught that it is wicked to feed upon animal life; and this mischiev- 
ous invention of the enemies of our holy faith leads our children 
to suppose that they cannot drink water, or eat a fig, without 
losing their caste and becoming reformed Hindoos, or not Hin- 
doos at all: its optical perversions being such as force them to 
infer that water is alive with all manner of eels and fishes, and 
that figs are full of little goats and camels.” 

How should we answer the Hindoos? For aught we see, the 
answer we should give them is precisely the answer which we must 
return to all those who insist that we should turn the Bible out 
of our common schools. 

Those who make this claim are of two classes: the rabid infi- 
del or atheist, on the one hand; and those who make the syllabus 
of Pius the Ninth part of their creed, on the other. It is with 
reference to such citizens that we are now considering the ques- 
tion of “ Theology in the Public Schools.” Let us define more 
carefully what is meant by theology. 

We fall back upon Blackstone, as already quoted. Theology 
as a rule of faith is, whether rightly or the contrary, absolutely 
excluded; but theology so far as it recognizes the existence of a 
creator, and the moral duties resulting therefrom, is requisite to 
form the citizen te the laws and constitutions of his country; 
that is, to make him a good citizen. As establishing this, noth- 
ing can be more to the purpose than the following words of 
Chancellor Kent, delivered in a noted case, from the bench of the 
Supreme Court: 

“Blasphemy against God,” he says, “and ecutumelious re- 
proaches and profane ridicule of Christ or the Holy Scriptures, 
which are equally treated as blasphemy, are offenses punishable 
at common law, whether uttered by words or writings. ... Nor 
are we bound, by any expressions in the constitution, as some 
have strangely supposed, either not to punish at all, or to punish 
indiscriminately, the like attacks upon the religion of Mohammed, 
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or of the Grand Lama; and for this plain reason, that we are a 
Christian people, and the morality of the country is deeply ingrafted 
upon Christianity, and not upon the doctrines or worship of those 
impostors.” * 

Against the infidel, no need of more words. Until he has his 
way and pulls down the whole fabric of our civilization, he 
must be content to let others protect his life and property, and 
eveu his right, within decent limits, to utter and publish his com- 
munistic absurdities, and his fanatical hatred of all Christian 
society. To the disciple of Pius the Ninth we oppose a like 
consideration, based upon the free civilization of American 
Christianity. The law secures us in the right and duty of teach- 
ing the children of the republic the fundamental morality of 
the Bible, as a rule of conduct. When he answers, “ But all this 
will conflict with the syllabus, by which we are bound to instruct 
and govern our children,” we can only reply, the syllabus is 
the law of a foreign potentate, which we are not in any way bound 
to respect, because “the morality of the country is not ingrafted 
upon the doctrines of that instrument.” If the Bible, as read in 
our schools, conflicts with your “syllabus,” so does the constitu- 
tion of the State and that of the nation; and if you send your 
children to the public schools, we shall teach them these consti- 
tutions, and you must pay your taxes. You can set up schools 
of your own, and teach the morals of the “syllabus” and of St. 
Alphonsus de’ Liguori, destructive as they are of all the principles 
of American citizenship. You will be protected in so doing, 
because other children are taught to respect your rights under 
the constitution. It is no hardship that you should be taxed to 
support schools which thus define and defend your right to 
make your own children enemies of the whole fabric of Amer- 
ican freedom, and cruel assailants of society as organized to 
preserve and perpetuate it. 

The spirit of Romanism is not changed; but the letter of its 
law has essentially changed the relation of all Romanists to free 
states, since the publication of the syllabus of the late Pope, in 
connection with his assumption of infallibility. We might differ 
dogmatically with the late Archbishop Carrol, of Baltimore, or 
with the good old Cheverus, of Boston ; but they were nurtured 
in those Gallican maxims of which Bossuet was the great 


* See, also, on this case, Judge Allen, ete., 33 Barber, p. 567. 
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expounder, and under which they sheltered themselves, in their 
conformity to the free laws of America. They were good citi- 
zens. But it is the misfortune of the present generation of 
American Romanists that their foreign oracle has compelled 
them to choose between being good citizens or good Papists. If 
we teach their children the American constitution and that of 
our State, in our public schools, they are spoiled as Romanists. 
For example, we teach them (1) the liberty of the press; (2) lib- 
erty of conscience and of worship; (3) liberty of speech; (4) the 
power of the state to define the civil rights of ecclesiastics; (5) 
that the church may not employ force; (6) that the civil law must 
prevail over Papal laws; (7) that the free exercise of religions 
ought to be alloweé in all countries ; (8) that civil marriages are 
valid; (9) that the domain of morals may be treated apart from 
the decrees of pontiffs, and (10) that civil duty and allegiance 
may be taught and treated with a similar freedom. We teach 
all these things directly, or indirectly, in expounding the Amer- 
ican constitution and the principles on which it rests. Should 
any American complain? Yet, in the creed of the Papist, every 
one of these principles is condemned by “ infallible” authority, 
and nobody can maintain them without peril of salvation. Is it 
just that we should be called upon to turn the constitution out 
of our public schools in deference to our Romish fellow-citizens 
and their scruples? Why not? If every reading-book must be 
purged of the parables of our Lord, and if, because such citizens 
object, no pupil may be allowed to know anything about the 
Book, on which he may be called to swear in a court of justice, 
where are we to stop? Where shall we draw the line? For a 
hundred years of American freedom, the Bible and its maxims 
have been honored and, in some degree, taught in our public 
schools. Who is the worse for it? Certainly not the Romanists, 
who have derived from our State laws unbounded franchises, 
and from our State treasury immense endowments. They teach 
that no Romish state ought even to tolerate us, in a reverse of 
circumstances. Obviously, as soon as they become the majority, 
we shall not even be tolerated. May it not be wise for us to hold 
by our civil rights as heretofore understood? They are a better 
means of self-preservation than such as would be our sole 
resource should Rome obtain the majority, and begin to act upon 
the principles of the syllabus. 

In short, we take our stand upon this rule: that no good 
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citizen can object to our schools on the ground of a simple and 
elementary use of the Scripture, and the inculcation of Scriptural 
morality, which has always been a feature of public-school 
instruction in this State. The citizen who objects must furnish 
a better system, to prepare the young for their moral duties and 
their civil rights, under a free constitution. When this better 
system is accepted by a majority of our people, it will doubtless 
be introduced. Till then—nolumus mutari: we see no reason 
for changing our institutions to suit the views and scruples of 
those who accept a foreign despot as the master of their con- 
sciences. 
A. CLEVELAND COXE. 
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THE question of a transit for ocean vessels through the 
American Isthmus has occupied the attention of the civilized 
world for the last three hundred and fifty years. The great bene- 
fits which such a work would confer upon commerce were fully 
recognized even in the days of Cortez, and each year since has 
increased its necessity. The question naturally arises, Why has 
this great work been so long delayed? The answer lies in the 
fact that the majority of mankind cling to old methods rather 
than adopt new ones, even when the old ones are fav more expen- 
sive and less efficient. It matters not that the untried ones rest 
upon the most evident deductions which can be drawn from scien- 
tific research or undisputed facts. Until they are demonstrated 
by actual test, those who propose them are looked upon as vision- 
ary enthusiasts. The opposition to the introduction of the steam- 
engine, steam-loom, steam-boat, locomotive, and electric telegraph 
furnishes abundant evidence of the hesitancy and reluctance with 
which even the most intelligent communities adopt new methods. 

For over forty years futile efforts were made to deepen the 
mouth of the Mississippi by the antiquated means of dredge- 
boats. When these were found inadequate, the only solution 
deemed possible was the still more ancient and expensive one of a 
canal, to be cut through the eastern bank of the river to the Gulf. 

A proposition to deepen one of the mouths of the river, by 
concentrating the force of the stream itself upon the bar, was 
ridiculed and pronounced impracticable by professional gentle- 
men of the highest respectability, and nothing but the offer to 
guarantee the absolute success of the plan was sufficient to 
induce the government to abandon the idea of a canal. In fact, 
$8,000,000 with which to commence the canal was voted by one 
branch of Congress, after this offer was made. But it was not until 
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a second commission of engineers was authorized by the govern- 
ment to investigate the merits of the jetty system that the prop- 
osition to attempt the experiment, even at the sole cost and risk 
of a few private individuals, was sanctioned by the government. 

At the congress of distinguished engineers from all parts of 
the world, assembled in Paris in 1878, at the instance of Count de 
Lesseps, to investigate the question of interoceanic transit across 
the American Isthmus, the only plan considered was that of a 
canal, and the decision was that the problem should be solved by 
a sea-level one at Panama. Its cost was estimated at twelve hun- 
dred million franes, or about two hundred and forty million dol- 
lars. Subsequently, more careful estimates reduced this amount 
to $168,000,000, without including interest during construction. 

In a locality where, for six months in the year, the rain-fall is 
incessant and enormous, it is not probable that such a work can 
be completed in less than twenty years. But if we assume that 
it can be done in ten, the interest at five per centum during this 
time would add $84,000,000 to this estimate; making a grand 
total of $252,000,000. 

In the last half-century, science has made such marvelous 
advances that, in the department of mechanics, it has placed 
resources within the reach of the engineer which were totally 
beyond his grasp before, and it is now an axiom of the profession 
that all things are possible, if the necessary money to execute 
them be provided. Therefore, a sea-level canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama is not an impossibility. 

The immense rain-fall, and the unhealthfulness of the climate, 
will interpose the greatest obstacles to the work. So long as the 
bottom of the canal is kept above the ocean level, the engineer 
will require only such drainage works and pumping apparatus as 
are necessary to remove annually water sufficient to cover, to the 
depth of about thirteen feet, the entire area drained by the canal. 
But, knowing the average rain-fall, he will be able to provide 
means for its removal from his excavations. When, however, the 
ocean itself is tapped, as it must be in cutting the canal twenty- 
eight feet below its surface, ordinary methods of drainage become 
impossible, and the quantity of water which will probably enter 
through veins and fissures below the ocean level is an unknown 
quantity, which engineering science cannot determine in advance. 
Yet even this formidable difficulty may be overcome, if the addi- 
tional amount of money be provided. The success which has 
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attended the recent subscription to this enterprise seems to prove 
that there are many people ready to invest their money, on con- 
dition that they get five per cent. of it back every year during 
the time the canal is building, as is promised by the Universal 
Interoceanic Canal Company. As sixty million dollars are already 
subscribed to start the canal, on these terms, we may fairly 
conclude that subsequent subscriptions will be sufficient, if judi- 
ciously used, not only to pay back five per centum of it annually, 
and to manage the rain-fall, but also to pump out such part of 
the ocean as may intrude itself into the works during construe- 
tion. Annoying delays to commerce may arise from these 
extraordinary difficulties, but the fact that the shareholders have 
a five-per-cent. dividend-paying stock, tolls or no tolls, will stimu- 
late new subscriptions until the canal is completed, or until this 
novel method of raising money fails. 

Of the commerce which will pay the tolls of any transit route 
for ships across the Isthmus, three-quarters will probably be 
American, and as the charges will doubtless be in proportion to 
the cost of the works, it is a matter of prime importance to the 
commercial interests of the United States to secure the construc- 
tion of them for the least practicable sum. 

The total amount of this traffic has been estimated by the 
chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Mr. Nimmo, to be at present 
only one million six hundred and twenty-five thousand tons 
annually. The Panama projectors estimate it at six million tons. 

Although the estimate of Mr. Nimmo may be fairly criticised 
for the exclusion of a large amount of tonnage which he assumes 
will continue to go around the Horn to the eastward, it is prob- 
able that the real amount which the line will receive when opened 
will not exceed three million tons per annum. It is not likely, 
therefore, that the tonnage crossing the Isthmus within the next 
generation will support more than one line of ship-transit across 
it; and if we are to have moderate tolls, it is imperative that the 
transit be established upon that part of the Isthmus which will 
secure the shortest routes for our foreign and coast trade, be- 
cause every additional mile which the vessel must travel will 
inevitably add to the cost of transporting the cargo it carries, no 
matter whether the increased cost results from higher tolls or 
a longer route. 

Many persons will be surprised to learn that the isthmus 
which connects North and South America is as long as the dis- 
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tance between New York City and the mouth of the Sabine River 
in Texas. 

Attention is here called to the accompanying chart. Panama 
is located near South America, and its distance from Tehuantepec, 
in Mexico, is one thousand two hundred and fifty statute miles. 
Any vessel leaving New York for San Francisco, China, or Japan 
must have at least that much additional distance added to her 
passage in the Pacific, as well as an additional distance in the 
Caribbean Sea, if she crosses at Panama instead of Tehuantepec, 
as the Isthmus lies nearly parallel with the route she must traverse. 
A steam-ship from New York or Charleston must travel fifteen 
hundred miles further to reach her destination than she would if 
she could cross the Mexican Isthmus. The cargo which leaves San 
Francisco for Europe must run the length of the whole Isthmus, 
and thus be delayed six or seven days more, than it would be if 
it crossed at Tehuantepec. Nor can these great delays be saved by 
the proposed canal at Nicaragua. It will be about twice as long 
as the Suez Canal, and steam-ships require two days in passing 
through the latter, although it has no locks. It is fair, therefore, 
to infer that thrice as much time would be consumed at Nica- 
ragua, inasmuch as a canal there must have numerous locks. 
Any attempt to pass these locks rapidly will involve great danger 
to the lock-gates, and an injury of that kind may require weeks 
of delay for repairs. No advantage can, therefore, be claimed 
for the Nicaragua route over that of Panama, for the canal 
proposed at the latter place is but forty-five miles long and with- 
out locks. A passage through it could be made in one day, while 
at Nicaragua the crossing would probably require five or six days. 

The valley of the Mississippi, so wonderfully productive, 
with its marvelous net-work of rivers ramifying through every 
portion of a territory larger than the combined areas of Germany, 
Austria, France, Spain, Italy, Great Britain, and the Netherlands, 
and capable of supporting, if peopled as densely as Holland, at 
least four hundred million souls, has but one natural outlet for 
its enodrmous productions—the mouth of its great river. The 
commerce of this immense region, if it seek a passage to the Orient 
or California by the Panama Canal, must be diverted out of its 
direct course a distance almost double the length of the Isthmus. 
It must travel two thousand two hundred miles further to reach 
those markets than by way of Tehuantepec. These distances are 
but faintly realized when thus stated, but when the map is meas- 
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ured, and we find that a ship from New Orleans to San Francisco, 
instead of crossing at Tehuantepec, must go as much farther by 
the way of Panama as it is from New York City to the eastern 
boundary of Oregon, every intelligent American must condemn 
the policy of permitting the transit to be made where it is so 
manifestly against the commercial interests of his country. 

In speaking of the difference in distance by these several 
routes, reference has been had only to steam-ships. Upon this 
subject, Captain Silas Bent, a gentleman who has devoted much 
study to the winds and currents of the ocean, and who was for- 
merly an officer of the United States Navy, made the following 
statement a few days ago before the Merchants’ Exchange at St. 
Louis: 


‘Mere statements of the difference in miles is a very inadequate measure 
of the difference in time that would be occupied by sailing-vessels in making 
these several passages, and when we consider that three-fourths of the ocean 
ecommerce of the world is carried in sailing-vessels, you can see what an 
important factor this question of sailing-time becomes in the solution of the 
problem before us. 

‘*The north-east trade-winds which extend across the Atlantie are so bro- 
ken and interrupted when they encounter the West India Islands, that they never 
penetrate the Caribbean Sea; but the north-west portion of them, however, do 
extend into the Gulf of Mexico, and often so far down as to reach well toward 
Tehuantepec, so that whilst in the Gulf winds are always found, yet the 
Caribbean Sea remains a region of almost relentless calms. 

‘Nor is this all, for the mountain ranges, extending the length of the 
Isthmus of Panama and through Central America, offer a still more formi- 
dable barrier to the passage of these winds, thus throwing them still higher 
into the upper regions of the atmosphere, and extending these calms far out 
into the Pacific Ocean, on the parallel of Panama, with lessening width, for 
fifteen or eighteen hundred miles to the north-west, along the coast of Central 
America. 

“*This whole region of calms, both in the Caribbean Sea and in the Pacific 
Ocean, is so well known to navigators, that sailing-vessels always shun it, 
if possible, though they may have to run a thousand miles out of their way 
to do so. 

“This absence of wind of course leaves this vast area exposed to the 
unmitigated heat of a torrid sun, except when relieved momentarily by 
harassing squalls in the dry season, and by the deluging rain-falls of the wet 
season. With these meteorological facts in view, let us now suppose 
that the Lesseps Canal at Panama, and the Eads Railway at Tehuantepec, 
are both completed and in running order; then let us start two sailing- 
ships of equal tonnage and equal speed from the mouth of the Mississippi, 
with cargo for China, one to go by the way of the Panama Canal, and the 
other by the way of the Tehuantepec Railway, and I venture to affirm 
that by the time the Panama vessel has cleared the canal and floats in the 
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waters of the Pacific, the Tehuantepec vessel will have scaled the Isthmus 
and be well on to the meridian of the Sandwich Islands ; and that before the 
former vessel can worry through the fifteen or more hundred miles of windless 
ocean before her, to reach the trade-winds to the westward of Tehauntepec, 
the latter will have sped five thousand miles on her way across the Pacific, 
and be fully thirty days ahead of her adversary. For it is a fact worth men- 
tioning here, that the strength of the north-east trade-winds in the Pacific, as 
well as the maximum strength of the northern portion of the great equatorial 
eurrent in that ocean, are both found on or near the parallel of latitude of 
Tehuantepec, the former blowing with an impelling force to the westward 
of ten or twelve miles an hour, and the latter with a following strength of 
three or four miles per hour.” 


In considering this important question from a military point 
of view, the superior advantages possessed by Tehuantepec over 
Panama and Nicaragua will be apparent to any one who will 
examine the map. A few iron-clads and torpedoes placed in the 
narrow channel between Yucatan and Cuba, and as many more 
in the Florida channel, would defend the entire Gulf of Mexico 
against almost any naval force that could be concentrated in them; 
while it would be simply impossible to isolate as completely the 
Caribbean Sea, with ten times as many iron-clads. It would be 
almost impossible for the United States to hold the Panama or 
Nicaragua canal against such a naval force as either France or 
England, with its present navy, could bring to bear against it. 

Two very important railroads are now being rapidly constructed 
in Mexico by American companies: one extending from Texas, 
and the other from New Mexico, to the city of Mexico. A very 
superior railroad is already built from the city of Mexico to Vera 
Cruz. This latter city is only one hundred and nine miles from 
the mouth of the Coatzacoaleo River, which will be the entrance 
to the ship-railway. A railroad from Vera Cruz toward the 
mouth of the Coatzacoaleo has already been commenced. By 
these railroad lines, a very large body of troops could be rapidly 
concentrated in Tehuantepec to protect the works against a 
hostile land attack. The gulf end of the railway would be at 
least thirty miles in a direct line from the gulf coast, and the 
Pacific terminus of the road would be fourteen or fifteen miles 
from the Pacific coast. Both ends of the road would, therefore, 
be beyond the reach of the guns of an enemy’s ship, unless it 
entered through the Coatzacoaleo River or the jettied channel of 
the lagoon on the Pacific side—both of which channels could be 
easily and cheaply defended by torpedoes. In addition to this, 
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the ship-railway would be located on the territory of a powerful 
and friendly republic, whose history has not only proved its 
aversion to European domination, but has shown its power to 
deal successfully with an invasion of its territory. We have, 
therefore, the assurance that Mexico itself is able to protect, 
very effectually, the ship-railway, without the aid of any other 
power. On the other hand, we have no assurance that the 
interests of the small and much less powerful states of Nica- 
ragua and Columbia would not be enlisted in favor of European 
intervention. It is not many years since a convention was 
concluded between France, England, and Nicaragua, by which 
the integrity of Nicaragua was guaranteed by its two powerful 
allies. 
It would be idle to undertake to defend a canal at Nicaragua 
or at Panama with American troops, because of the difficulty 
of sending them overland to either point, and of maintaining 
them in such an unhealthy region, and so far from any available 
base of supplies. This difficulty would be greatly enhanced if 
it should happen that the citizens of either country favored such 
European intervention as the United States would feel compelled 
to oppose. 

If a canal were equally practicable at Tehuantepec, no intelli- 
gent American would hesitate a moment to give it the preference 
‘over any other route. But, are the immense natural advantages 
of that location to be disregarded because a canal cannot be 
used, when the most eminent ship-builders and many of the 
ablest engineers in the world do not hesitate to declare in print, 
over their own signatures, that a ship-railway is not only prac- 
ticable, but that it is really better than a canal ?—that it is much 
cheaper to build; that it can be more quickly constructed; that 
the largest ships can be transported much more rapidly, and with 
equal safety on it; that it can be more easily enlarged to meet 
the future demands of commerce, and that its maintenance will 
be less costly ? 

But say some, “You cannot transport ships by rail without 
straining them. It is impossible to take a laden ship out and put 
it upon a dry-dock without removing her cargo. It will burst 
her sides out, and she will be bent and strained while in transit 
over the railway.” These objections are advanced by men who 
have not studied the principles of ship-building or engineering, 
and who are therefore not competent to form a correct judgment 
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on the subject. The captain of an ocean steamer, and the engi- 
neer who plans and builds her, follow professions that are widely 
different. The engineer would be as unfitted to command and 
navigate the ship, as the captain would be to deal with the 
mathematical processes by which the materials in her hull and 
engines are proportioned to bear the various strains which each 
particular part must resist. Men who are competent to investi- 
gate and determine the infinite variety of strains which the 
boilers, engines, propeller, shaft, and various parts of the ship 
must bear, while the vessel is plunging, twisting, and bending 
under the fury of a storm, are certainly competent to pronounce 
upon the practicability of transporting her upon a well-built 
railway. There is no lack of testimony from men of this kind 
in favor of it. But the transportation of vessels upon a railway 
is by no means an untried experiment, and therefore it is not 
wholly dependent upon the opinion of experts. 

Within four miles of Washington, a railway, composed of four 
rails, transports canal-boats from the Potomac River to a canal 
which is about thirty feet above it. The boats are conveyed 
over the railway several hundred feet to the other level. The 
total load each trip weighs about three hundred tons: The 
canal-boats are carried in a tank of water* about seven feet deep, 
yet the water does not burst out the sides of the tank, although 
there are no beams across the top of it to th its sides together. 
Ships have their sides strongly tied together by their deck-beams, 
and they are rarely more than seven feet. between decks. There 
is no cargo which will tend to burst out the sides of a ship more 
than that of grain in bulk, and grain is not as heavy as water. 
Consequently the ship’s sides have the advantage of the canal- 
boat tank in the fact that they are strongly bound together by 
the deck-beams, whilst the tank has nothing at all comparable in 
strength to sustain its sides. There is no sea-worthy iron or 
wooden vessel afloat upon the ocean whose sides are not suffi- 
ciently strong to resist bursting, if the vessel were put in 
a dry-dock and filled with water to her main deck, and this 
would be a much greater internal pressure than any cargo could 
create. 

If it be supposed that the ship will be bent in the direction of 


“I do not approve of the plan of carrying vessels in tanks of water, over 
long distances, as it involves the cost of carrying a great weight without 
compensation. 
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her length, we have only to inquire into the pressure which the 
vessel and car impose upon the road-bed to have such fear ban- 
ished at once. Trains of one thousand tons weight are not 
uncommon upon ordinary railways. I have been assured by a 
gentleman of great experience in railway management that he 
has seen a freight-engine, of the Mogul pattern, haul one train 
of eleven hundred tons on the Illinois Central Railroad. If six 
such trains were placed side by side, they would represent the 
weight of one of the very largest steamers when loaded. There 
would be no fear of the ground giving way beneath these six 
trains, although a large portion of the earth under them would 
sustain no portion of the load when at rest, because each end of 
an American railway car rests on a truck with four wheels, 
while fifteen or twenty feet of the road under the middle of each 
car has no load whatever upon it. No wheels are placed under 
this part, as they would interfere with the passage of the car 
around curves; but as the ship-railway will be absolutely 
straight, the wheels can be placed as close together under the 
ship as they are at each end of the car. 

In the ship-railway cars the wheels will be two feet in diame- 
ter, and will be placed three feet apart on the rails. It must be 
evident that if we place as many wheels under the ship as are 
required in the six railway trains just referred to, the ship may 
be of a weight equal to them, without imposing any more press- 
ure upon the rails at each point of contact than is imposed upon 
the wheels supporting the six railway trains. The pressure of 
the driving-wheels of a locomotive at rest is about six and one- 
half tons for each wheel. The pressure on the ship-railway will 
be limited to five tons per wheel. The rails and wheels will, 
however, be quite capable of bearing twenty tons on each wheel, 
and, to provide for any inequality in the rails, steel springs will 
be placed over each wheel. As each one of these wheels will 
have an independent axle, and be disconnected from any other, 
the derailment of the car will be almost impossible. An addi- 
tional safeguard against derailment will be found in the slow 
rate of speed (eight or ten miles an hour), and in the fact 
that each division of the road will be straight. Turn-tables, 
long enough to carry the ship and car, will be placed where a 
change of direction in the road becomes necessary. By this 
means the car and its burden may be turned to correspond with 
another straight reach of track. From the surveys thus far 
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made, it is not anticipated that more than three of such turn- 
tables will be required on the entire line of road. 

A misapprehension exists regarding the danger of bending the 
ship where a change of grade becomes necessary. At Tehuante- 
pee, one foot in one hundred will be the maximum. From a 
horizontal plane to this grade, the change can be made so gradual 
in the distance of one mile, that a ship four hundred feet long 
would not be bent one inch out of a straight line if it conformed 
to the vertical curvature of the track. But the springs under the 
car will prevent even this little bending. 

It is not generally known that all materials used in the con- 
struction of ships are elastic, and that large iron vessels bend and 
twist during storms to an extent that seems impossible. No iron 
bridges are so constructed but that the elasticity of the iron 
permits them to bend under the weight of an ordinary freight 
train. Spans of four hundred feet when tested with heavy loads 
usually bend from four to five inches, and a ship of that length 
will bend quite as much without injury. Wood being more elas- 
tic than iron will bend much more. Those who have crossed the 
Atlantic have not failed to hear the creaking of the cabins dur- 
ing storms. . This could not occur if the hull did not bend and 
twist to some extent. The fear of a ship being strained while 
in transit is founded in a want of knowledge of the strength of 
ships, and of the capability of the earth to sustain the load. 
Fifteen hundred wheels exerting a pressure of five tons each will 
create seven thousand five hundred tons pressure. This weight 
distributed on twelve rails would require one hundred and twenty- 
five wheels on each rail. The outer rails would be about forty 
feet apart, hence the ground covered by the wheels would be 
equal to a space three hundred and seventy-five by forty feet, or 
fifteen hundred square feet. The pressure, therefore, would be 
only one-half of a ton to each square foot of earth. 

The question has been asked, “How can you equalize this 
pressure upon the various wheels?” The car which carries the 
ship will be made of plate-iron cross-girders of sufficient depth 
and strength, and of such number as are needed to carry the 
entire load, even if each girder had no support between the two 
outside rails of the track; therefore the weight from the keel to 
each side can be distributed over all the rails of the system. In 
distributing the pressure lengthwise, it should be borne in mind 
that the ship possesses enormous strength to resist bending, and, 
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beside this, that she cannot bend in the direction of her length 
on the car, «nless the earth gives way under her, hence no longi- 
tudinal strength in the car itself is really necessary. The mid- 
ship section, being much the heaviest, would produce a greater 
pressure per foot than an equal length of the ends, but this sec- 
tion is balanced by leaving a certain portion of the ends unsup- 
ported. The car which would carry a ship four hundred and fifty 
feet long would not be over three hundred and fifty feet, hence 
fifty or sixty feet of each end of the ship would project over 
the ends of the car. In this way, the wheels at the ends of the 
car would be made to bear as much as those in the middle. In 
floating-dock, vessels usually have a very considerable portion of 
their ends without support. Their sides, at the bow and stern, 
rise directly from the keel, and give great strength to these parts. 
An intelligent and reliable correspondent wrote to me recently 
that he had witnessed the long and tedious launching of the 
Great Eastern. She was parallel to the river, and the ways only 
oceupied one hundred and fifty feet of the middle of the ship, 
leaving two hundred and sixty-four feet of each end without 
support. 

It is not important that each wheel should bear exactly as 
much as its neighbor. Although five tons would be the maxi- 
mum average load, each one would be tested to bear at least four 
times as much, and in practice it might occasionally be required, 
by inequalities in the road, or even in the distribution of the 
load, to bear twice as much. The car-wheels on railways are 
frequently compelled to bear three or four times as much, while 
the trains are moving at high speed, as they do when at rest. 

Let us now compare this pressure of half a ton per square 
foot, imposed by a large vessel on the road-bed, with that which 
we see applied every day to the earth. A man compelled to use 
crutches carries his whole weight on the ends of them. Ona 
hard dirt road they leave scarcely any sign of the pressure. 
Assuming his weight to be one hundred and eighty pounds, and 
the end of each crutch to be equal to two square inches, his 
weight will be carried upon one thirty-sixth part of a square foot, 
which is equivalent to six thousand four hundred and eighty 
pounds pressure to the square foot, or about six and a half 
times the pressure that would be brought to bear by the weight 
of one of the largest class of steamers. A horse, when trotting, 
carries the weight of himself and rider on but two of his feet at 
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each step; yet on a dry dirt road his shoes hardly leave their 
imprint. The area of each shoe will not exceed twelve square 
inches. If the horse and rider weigh twelve hundred pounds, the 
pressure would be more than seven times as great as that which 
the earth would sustain under the ship-railway, with its heaviest 
load. A brick wall, only one story high, presses the earth more 
heavily per square foot than the heaviest ship could on the ship- 
railway. When ships are launched, the two narrow launching- 
ways which carry them press the earth with from three to five 
times as much force per square foot without settling. 

It is a mistake to suppose that ships are not sometimes taken 
out upon dry-docks with full loads in them. One of the largest 
German steamers, fully loaded, was taken out within the last 
twelve months and put upon a dry-dock in New York without 
the slightest injury, and vessels with their cargoes are frequently 
taken out on the docks in England and elsewhere. 

The bill before Congress in aid of the ship-railway requires 
that a guarantee of six per centum dividends on fifty million 
dollars, or two-thirds of the capital stock of the company, shall 
be made by the United States for fifteen years, the guarantee not 
to include the principal. It is only to take effect after the entire 
practicability of the plan is proven. Ten miles of road, and the 
necessary terminal works to take a loaded ship out, are to be 
first built, and then tested by transporting the ship and her load 
over the ten miles of railway at a speed of at least six miles per 
hour, and replacing her in the water again without injury to the 
ship, the railway, or the terminal works. Even when this is 
done, the guarantee is only to attach for five million dollars. 
As each additional section is completed and tested in this way, 
the guarantee for a proportional amount is to attach. As each 
ten millions of stock is guaranteed, the severity of the test is 
increased. For the first ten millions, the weight of ship and 
cargo is to be two thousand tons. The next test will be twenty- 
five hundred; then three thousand; then thirty-five hundred; 
and finally four thousand tons. In consideration of this guar- 
antee the company agrees: first: to transport, for ninety-nine 
years, the ships, troops, property, and mails of the United States 
free. Second: to carry no other war-vessels, or contraband of 
war of any nation at war with the United States. Third: that 
all net receipts in excess of a sum sufficient to pay six per cent. 
dividends shall be paid to the United States, to refund any 
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advances they may have made on account of the guarantee. 
Fourth: to give the United States the right to reduce or increase 
the tolls at her pleasure, provided the reduction shall not pre- 
vent the earning of eight per centum dividends. Fifth: to give 
her the right to discriminate in favor of American and Mexican 
commerce when fixing the tolls. 

To avoid any question as to what are net receipts, the com- 
pany agrees that one-half of the gross receipts shall be deemed 
sufficient to pay operating and extraordinary expenses, repairs, 
ete., so that when the total receipts are six million dollars per 
annum, the United States will incur no liability under its 
guarantee. 

The grant from Mexico gives to the company the right to offer 
these advantages to any other foreign government that will aid 
the enterprise with money or guarantees. 

The popular feeling in the United States has unquestionably, 
until quite recently, been favorable to Nicaragua, and many 
arguments have been advanced in its behalf. Every one of 
these is doubly powerful when applied to the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepee. The whole question between these two locations must 
depend on the answer to this inquiry, namely : “ Is the ship-railway 
practicable?” No engineer, so far as I know, has yet publicly 
expressed any doubt of it. On the contrary, some of the ablest 
engineers and ship-builders in the world have expressed implicit 
confidence in its practicability. 

If we consider the healthfulness of the two isthmuses, there 
can be no question as to the superiority of Tehuantepec. If 
we look at the shortness of the routes, Tehuantepec still has 
the advantage. When we compare the canal and its numerous 
locks and the delays incident to their use, to say nothing of 
the danger of their derangement, with the certainty and celer- 
ity of transit by railway, the superiority of Tehuantepec is 
no less marked. It is claimed that the Nicaragua Canal will com- 
plete our coast line between the Atlantic and Pacific, but how 
much more secure and complete will it become, if we exclude 
from it a foreign coast line on the Isthmus as long as that which 
extends from the eapes of Florida to Newfoundland! This will 
be done by the ship-railway at Tehuantepec. 

Much has been said and written of the importance of culti- 
vating more intimate commercial relations with Mexico, and no 
thoughtful merchant or statesman can fail to concede it. In the 
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first place, she has a government fashioned after the plan of our 
own, and we should on this account, if on no other, be bound to her 
by the strongest sympathy. Her soil is wondrously fertile and 
productive. Hidden in her mountains, within the easy reach of 
enterprise, lie stores of gold and silver in fabulous amount. 
Many articles of commerce which we require, but cannot produce, 
are brought to great perfection there, and her people require 
innumerable manufactured articles, commodities, and productions 
which we could supply to them, with great profit to us and 
advantage to them. There is, indeed, no good reason why we 
should not enjoy almost all of her commerce. 

There can be no doubt that the construction of the ship- 
railway at Tehuantepec will greatly stimulate intercourse between 
us, and it must bind the two nations more firmly together, 
socially, politically, and commercially. 

I will not, at this time, dwell upon this important topic, but 
will simply refer to the following table, taken from official 
records, showing the commerce with the various nations therein 


specified : 


$423,000,000 


375,819,000 
198,000,000 
112,000,000 

75,000,000 


55,230,000 
34,763,000 


$1,425,953,000 


Of this vast commerce, the United States enjoys but four per 
cent., and even in this trifling percentage the Mississippi valley 
is debarred by the Isthmus from all participation. 

Our sister republic of Mexico has been most liberal in con- 
cessions in aid of the ship-railway. Realizing the great benefits 
that will inevitably follow its completion, she has given every- 
thing in her power to make it a success. First. She exempts all 
property of the company and its capital stock from taxation 
during the entire period of ninety-nine years. Second. She 
permits the importation, during the like period, of everything 
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necessary for the construction and operation of the railway. 
Third. She gives a right of way across the Isthmus a half 
mile in width. - Fourth. She donates to the company a million 
acres of the public domain. Fifth. She exempts all the money 
required to pay debts and dividends of the company abroad, 
from the present export duty of six per centum; and Sizth. 
She agrees to protect the works with her army and navy, at 
her own expense. But this is not all. Anxious to cultivate 
more intimate relations with us, Mexico offers to the United 
States government rights and privileges greater than any ever 
before extended by her to either government or individual. She 
says to the United States: You may regulate, at your will, 
the tolls of this company. You may reserve the right to dis- 
criminate in favor of your own commerce. You may accept 
an assignment of the revenues of the road, and our courts 
will protect you in its enjoyment. Come, join us in consum- 
mating the most important work of modern times—a work 
which, when completed, will bring manifold blessings to you and 
tous. What answer will the United States give to this urgent 
invitation? It comes from a nation which, but ‘recently emerg- 
ing from the throes of foreign invasion and domestie revolution, 
has, through the wisdom of her rulers, established herself upon 
a firm basis, and promises in time to rank high among the 
nations. Just now her treasury is depleted, and the masses of 
her people are poor, although there is probably no equal area of 
territory on the earth so rich in undeveloped wealth. But her 
present poverty has not prevented the exercise of a statesmanlike 
liberality in dealing with this great question. Her invitation is 
made to the foremost nation on the earth; one whose credit is 
second to none, and whose wealth and resources are illimitable. 
She offers an opportunity to solve the great problem of cent- 
uries, and to assert the Monroe, or rather the American, doctrine, 
not by idle declaration, nor by force of arms, but in a way to 
command the respect of the world. The United States to-day 
enjoys but five per cent. of her entire foreign trade : ninety-five 
per cent. of that valuable and growing commerce is controlled 
by foreign nations. Will the United States reverse these figures? 
or, will she disregard the overtures of Mexico, decline her liber- 
ality and reject her commerce by refusing to join with her in 
opening, for mutual benefit, the grandest commercial highway 
ever projected ? 
Jas. B. Eabs. 
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THE EFFECTS OF NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 


THIRTEEN years have elapsed since, by act of Congress, negro 
suffrage was established in ten States of the Union, and ten years 
since, by amendment of the federal Constitution, it was made 
universal throughout the nation. 

The enfranchisement of so large a mass of new electors, and 
the instant elevation of so much of ignorance and pauperism to 
complete equality with wealth and intelligence, was never before, 
in the history of the world, wrought by a single legislative act. 
In several of the States it put the representatives of that race 
who alone knew anything of public affairs, or of private virtue, 
in a hopeless minority as compared with that race who had ever 
been barbarians save wheu they were slaves, and who were desti- 
tute alike of property, education, or morality. Whatever may 
have been the motives of those who inaugurated the scheme,— 
whether they were prompted by considerations of patriotic devo- 
tion to the publie good and by a sense of justice to the helpless 
blacks, or whether they sought the perpetuation of partisan 
supremacy,—it must be admitted by their most devoted adherents 
that they took the risk of a tremendous political experiment. 
Desperate indeed must have been the ills that afflicted the body 
politic to justify a treatment so heroic. 

We are not yet sufficiently removed from the strife evoked 
by these measures to do impartial justice to the motives of their 
authors, but time enough has elapsed to enable us to see some- 
thing of the practical workings of the hazardous venture, and as 
he who lives in the present and for the future is concerned 
more with consequences than with causes, it will be at once 
more easy and more profitable to estimate effects than to divine 
motives. The most superficial effect of the enfranchisement 
of the blacks has been to give them the balance of power in 
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all our recent political struggles. There has been no presidential 
election, since the suffrage was conferred upon them, in which the 
result would not have been different if their votes had been elim- 
inated from the contest. Certainly this is true of the last two 
elections. In that event, Mr. Tilden’s majority would have been 
enormous before the people and quite overwhelming in the elect- 
oral college. He would have carried every Southern State, and 
a considerable number of Northern ones in which, by the assist- 
ance of negro votes, Mr. Hayes was successful. 

In 1880, the subtraction of the negro vote would have given 
to the Democrats the States of Ohio and Indiana both in October 
and November, and in the latter month would have given to 
Hancock New York, Connecticut, and perhaps other Northern 
States. While the adherents of the successful party will, of 
course, consider the effect of the negro vote beneficial to the 
country in preventing such results, it is a noteworthy fact that 
the white race, who have made America what it is, and who are 
regarded by foreign nations as constituting the American people, 
have twice, if not thrice, been, by negro suffrage, denied the 
rulers of their choice. 

But this is a mere surface view of the subject, and these are, 
it is to be hoped, only the temporary and accidental results of 
negro enfranchisement. Its deeper and more lasting effects are 
to be found in that demoralization of our politics which has 
sprung from the debasement of the elective franchise. It was 
madness to suppose that the body of electors could be swollen 
by the sudden injection into it of such an enormous mass of 
ignorance, pauperism, and immorality without debasing the 
value of the franchise in popular estimation, and without break- 
ing down, in great measure, our reverence for the ballot-box as 
the supreme arbiter of our disputes. That these effects have 
already been partially wrought is quite apparent. Never was 
the atmosphere of American politics so rife with charges and 
suspicions of bribery and fraud in conducting elections and 
ascertaining their results as in the last ten years, and these 
things seem to increase with each recurring election. At the 
South, there can be no doubt that bad men engage in and good 
men shut their eyes to political practices which, in other days, all 
parties would have made haste to visit with exemplary punish- 
ment. At the North, the raising of large sums of money is 
deemed essential to the inauguration of every canvass, and the 
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question of how much money the friends of a candidate for nom- 
ination can raise, is more often asked in party conventions than 
the question what are his qualifications for the office. 

Returning-boards organized to count in the party candidates, 
ballot-boxes surrounded by swarms of paid party officials, shame- 
less assessments on the salaries of public officers, cipher dispatches 
breathing corruption in every line, electoral commissions composed 
of the highest in the land, where each member is sworn to decide 
like a judge, and where each member votes like a partisan,—these 
are the new devices, these the confessed practices which shame 
our recent politics, and are fast breaking down American rever- 
ence for the ballot-box. Some of them are the immediate, and all, 
perhaps, to some extent, the remote results of negro suffrage. 
Some are directly traceable to it, and all have sprung from that 
general political demoralization and that wide-spread popular 
belief that elections no longer elect which, if it did not originate 
with the enfranchisement of the blacks, certainly then received 
its greatest impetus. In the winter of 1876-7, a distinguished 
professor of a New England university delivered an address on 
the evils to be apprehended from the debasement of the suffrage 
by the wholesale enfranchisement of ignorance and poverty. 
President Grant, in his last annual message to Congress, dwelt 
upon the same topic, and suggested that some steps be taken to 
remedy the evils likely to ensue from it. 

These views met the approval of the “ New York Tribune” 
and other leading journals, and while it is true they found utter- 
ance at a time when the then recent presidential election was sup- 
posed, perhaps, to have resulted disastrously to the Republican 
party, and they have not been followed up by similar advice 
under circumstances more favorable to that organization, their 
inherent wisdom is not thereby, we may venture to hope, essen- 
tially diminished. 

But it is in the Southern States that the blighting effects of 
negro suffrage are most apparent, and yet, strange to say, it is 
there too that we find the greatest compensatory benefits resulting 
from it. In 1867 the negroes of the South were mere inhabitants, 
not citizens of the States in which they dwelt. Civil rights, to 
a limited extent, had been conferred upon them, but in many 
respects they were an alien people—dwelling among but not a 
part of the population by which they were surrounded. 

That one-half of the people of a State should be legally 
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deemed and treated as outcasts and pariahs, of a caste so low as 
to leave them virtually at the mercy of the other half, would 
eventually have resulted in a most deplorable state of society. If 
the strong arm of the federal government had interposed for the 
purpose of enforcing perfect equality of civil and legal rights, and 
had provided for a slow and gradual acquisition of political 
equality by standards of time and education and property, it 
might not have subserved so well the party purposes of those 
who were foremost in the work of reconstruction, but surely it 
would have wrought better and more wisely for the republic. 

The ballot indeed has won for the newly enfranchised every 
civil and legal right, but fearful has been the price which the 
country has paid for it, and direful the consequences. The recon- 
struction acts manifestly if not avowedly proceeded upon the the- 
ory that the whites were unfit to rehabilitate their upturned gov- 
ernments, and that this duty must be devolved upon the negroes. 
While the whole of the latter were suddenly enfranchised, large 
classes of the former, embracing the most cultured and expe- 
rienced, were disfranchised, and as the ingenuity of President 
Johnson’s legal advisers sought to limit the number of the dis- 
franchised classes, successive acts of Congress made them yet 
more sweeping. While the scheme was nominally submitted to 
the vote of the people of the States affected by it, no election was 
permitted to stand that did not result in its favor, and in some 
of the States repeated elections were ordered until the desired 
result was compelled. When negro domination had by these 
methods been established, there ensued a scene of incompetence, 
profligacy, and pillage, the like of which has never disgraced the 
annals of any English-speaking people. 

It was wealth plundered by pauperism, intelligence dominated 
by ignorance, America ruled by Ethiopia. 

A vivid picture of the disgraceful scenes of this period is set 
forth in the “Prostrate State,” a work written by J. S. Pike, a 
Northern Republican, and a staff correspondent of the “New 
York Tribune.” If this book could be put into the hands of all 
our people, it would give them a more truthful idea of the recon- 
struction era than is likely to be derived from the pages of “A 
Fool’s Errand” and of “ Bricks without Straw.” Mr. Pike’s book 
fails, however, to afford an adequate conception of one of the 
notable features of these grotesque caricatures on government, 
namely, their utter want of power to maintain their own existence. 
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There never was a day during the time that they were permitted 
to live when five hundred resolute men could not have overthrown 
them in a few hours. And this fact was as well understood by 
the rulers as by the ruled. It found signal illustration in the city 
of New Orleans, on the 14th of September, 1874, when a few hun- 
dred members of the “ White League” in less than fifteen min- 
utes put to rout the whole force of the State government, who 
were advised in advance of the intended attack, and had pre- 
pared to resist it. After a few ill-directed volleys, the State 
forces (negroes with a few white allies) fled in every direction,—the 
rank and file to the swamps, and the leaders to the United States 
Custom-house,—and in all the State of Louisiana not a hand was 
raised to restore them to power. Their overthrow was complete, 
and to all appearances final, and so quickly accomplished that a 
distinguished gentleman visiting the city at the time remarked 
that he “ was sitting in the St. Charles Hotel” when “ the revolu- 
tion” broke out, and though he hastened with all convenient 
speed to the scene of conflict, which was five hundred yards dis- 
tant, “the revolution” was over before he could get there. But 
at a word from Washington the whites quietly remitted the reins 
of government to the hands of their trembling rulers, and re- 
turned to their obedience. 

As easy as it was to throw off these shackles by force, it was 
well-nigh impossible to do so by the ballot-box. Apart from the 
numerical majorities which the blacks possessed in several States 
and large sections of other States, so skillfully were the election 
laws framed for the promotion of fraud, and so unscrupulous the 
men who counted the votes, that it was simply impossible by 
any ordinary method of conducting elections to dislodge them 
from power. Mr. Pike thus clearly states the situation in this 


regard : 


“One of the great discouragements to regular and sustained efforts on the 
part of the whites to resist negro sway in South Carolina has been the frauds 
practiced on the ballot-box. These have been so great and audacious that 
voting became a farce. The party in the majority counted in whomever 
they wanted elected, without any reference to the votes cast. The following 
testimony discloses a worse state of things in South Carolina on this subject 
than ever was before seen since voting was invented. It shows that men who 
were elected by a majority of thousands were deliberately counted out, and 
their adversaries declared elected by overwhelming majorities. The result 
has been that at the last election no voting was done in numerous districts, 
except by the dominant party in the State.” 

VOL. CXXXIL—NO. 292. 17 
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At length, when longer endurance became impossible; when 
taxes, already swollen a thousand per cent. on former rates, 
were mounting still higher and threatening confiscation of all 
property; when, despite these enormous levies, the bonded in- 
debtedness grew year by year more enormous; when millions of 
acres of land had already been forfeited for unpaid taxes ;* 
when all industries were paralyzed, and the very soil seemed 
reluctant to bring forth its accustomed fruits, the maddened 
whites burst their bonds—burst them under the forms of law 
and the guise of the ballot-box, since federal power would not 
otherwise permit, but by means in some instances, certainly, 
which a firm believer in the efficacy of the ballot-box would find 
it difficult to defend. For crimes against liberty, which by com- 
parison sink into insignificance, the people of England brought a 
king to the scaffold and drenched their island in blood. For 
misgovernment and corruption far less disgraceful and ruinous, 
the people of France guillotined a royal family and exterminated 
the flower of their nobility. Let not those who have not felt the 
bitterness of such a tyranny judge the whites of the South too 
harshly. Let it be remembered that in no time or clime have the 
Caucasian race ever consented to live with the inferior ones 
save as rulers. The British in India, the French in Guiana, the 
Dutch in South Africa, the Spaniards in South America, and our 
own forefathers on this continent, have abundantly demonstrated 
that the white man will not be governed by the black man or the 
red. Sentimentalists may deplore, but statesmen must recognize 
this as a fixed and irreversible fact. 

Numbers in such a matter count for nothing. Not all the 
navies of the world could transport Chinese enough to our Pacific 
slope to establish them there as the governing race. The Con- 
gress of the United States might enfranchise them, but the armies 
of the United States could not keep them permanently in power. 
No county in Massachusetts or New York would long submit to 
be governed by any number of negroes who might suddenly be 
transplanted from the rice-fields of Carolina or the canebrakes 
of Louisiana. 


*In 1875, one-fifth of the entire area of the State of Mississippi had 
been forfeited for unpaid taxes. The enormous amount of 6,500,000 acres 
of land (10,000 square miles) had been swallowed up by taxation which 
was virtually confiscation. This was an area larger than the States of Mas- 
sachusetts and Delaware combined. 
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The Northern man believes that the political solidity of the 
Southern whites bodes evil to the republic. The Southern man 
knows that the solidity of the blacks, if allowed to grasp the 
reins of power, involves ills so great that any remedy is better 
than the disease. Happily for the country, unmistakable signs 
point to a disintegration of this solidity on both sides. If the 
whites of the South, on the one hand, are made to see and feel 
that a Republican administration at Washington neither means 
a relegation of their States to negro domination, nor exclusion 
of their section from the practical benefits of government, nor 
an ostracism of themselves from public affairs; and if the 
negroes, on the other hand, can be made to believe that a Demo- 
cratic administration does not threaten their enslavement or dis- 
franchisement, this disintegration will grow daily more rapid. 
But then, undoubtedly, a new evil will appear, and indeed has 
already begun to appear in some sections. The deep devotion of 
the negro to the Republican party, and his belief that his own 
salvation depended upon its success, has in the past enabled 
thieves and scoundrels to plunder in the name of Republicanism; 
but it has at least had the merit of preserving the negro himself 
from venality in the exercise of his ballot. When elections cease 
in his imagination to be fraught with his liberty, and he realizes 
that he has no other interest in them than the rest of the commu- — 
nity, the enormous negro vote of the South will afford a field for the 
arts of the demagogue and the briber such as the world has never 
seen. Without property or thrift, highly emotional and painfully 
timid, venality is as certain to follow as night follows day. They 
will be bought and sold, and coaxed and bullied by unscrupulous 
men, and led in droves to the polls, if not like “ dumb-driven 
cattle,” certainly most unlike free men who “know their rights, 
and, knowing, dare maintain.” 

That this will become the complexion of Southern polities 
when the races cease to be divided on the race line, is as certain 
as any proposition in political ethics. Even where the vote is 
not the subject of individual purchase, it will naturally drift, 
as recently illustrated in Virginia, to the side of demagoguery 
and of bad faith in public morals. How are republican insti- 
tutions to be preserved under such circumstances? Let us look 
the question fairly in the face, discarding all prejudice, and 
laying aside all passion. What is the remedy for these evils? 
How is a government to be carried on by universal suffrage 
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where a majority of the electors are so unfit for the trust, and 
where the difficulty is immeasurably increased by antipathies of 
race and the memories of two hundred years of masterhood on 
one side and slavery or the other? Eventually, perhaps, by 
education and the healing effects of time, but this is a slow 
process. Two full generations will elapse, even with the most 
lavish expenditures of money (and nobly are the whites of the 
South meeting the burden of such expenditures), before the 
mere book education can be made general. 

White immigration would promise ultimate relief if it could be 
induced, but population and capital alike shrink from contact 
with negro association, and from the danger of negro rule. It 
is quite commonly said that immigration is repelled by Southern 
solidity and intolerance of political dissent. That this is erro- 
neous, and that the true reason is found in the unwillingness of 
white laborers to come in contact with the negro, and of capital- 
ists to seek investments where his domination may bring confis- 
cation, is abundantly demonstrated by the fact that Georgia 
attracts more capital and Texas more immigration than any other 
Southern States. Nowhere are the whites more solid or the 
Democratic majorities so large. It is the assurance of continued 
white supremacy that permits the soil and climate of these States 
to exert their natural attractions. Granting that education and 
immigration will ultimately solve the problem, what is to be the 
condition of the people of the South during all the weary years 
that must intervene ? 

How long will it take to eradicate that inborn sense of supe- 
riority which every white man feels, that instinctive recognition 
of his own inferiority that every negro evinces in his every 
action? How long has it taken in the Northern States? Is it 
not just as apparent there now as it is at the South? Will it 
ever cease to exist? So long as it remains, what sort of govern- 
ment must there be in States where a majority, or very large 
minority, of the electors are the recognized inferiors of the 
remainder in every aspect of life, save at the ballot-box, and 
this inferiority springs, not from the personal merits of the 
voters, but from the inextinguishable differences of race? How 
many years must elapse before some elegant and accomplished 
negro will lead out the mistress of the White House to a state din- 
ner, or an American President be glad to wed his daughter to a mil- 
lionaire whose face is as black as his diamonds may be glittering ? 
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These are social questions, it is true; but how can perfect 
political equality co-exist with a social inferiority dependent, not 
upon personal merit or pecuniary advantages, but solely upon 
race, and where the social inferior threatens at every election to 
become the political superior? What madness will it be for the 
national government to attempt again, as the Hon. Geo. 8S. 
Boutwell intimates, to interfere for the purpose of adjusting 
these questions in favor of the blacks! They must be left to be 
settled by the people affected by them. In their settlement, 
what is most needed is a clear apprehension of the situation, and 
calm and dispassionate consideration on both sides of the Potomac 
and Ohio, and with this view the people on either side must 
fully understand certain fixed facts. The men of the South must 
understand once for all that the negroes, as negroes, and 
because their skins are black, can never be disfranchised. Their 
right to vote, as a race, is as fixed and irreversible as their 
freedom, and the fifteenth amendment to the national Constitu- 
tion is no more likely to be repealed than the thirteenth. 

They must understand further that governments cannot live 
by the means which revolutions justify, any more than health 
can be maintained by the strong medicines sometimes necessary 
to preserve life. The ballot-box must speak the unbiased verdict 
of all the lawful electors, and that verdict must be made wise, 
not by foree or fraud, but by such limitations on the right of 
suffrage as will no longer leave intelligence and virtue at the 
merey of brutality and crime. Standards of education and 
property must be enacted which for a time will disfranchise 
many, and to the attainment of which, by the rising generation, 
the State and national governments must afford every possible 
facility and aid. In this work the men of the North must aid 
and not obstruct. They must understand, once for all, that the 
Anglo-Saxon race will not be governed by the African, and, if 
they are wise, they will content themselves with aiding those 
who propose that the African shall be wisely, justly, and fairly 
governed by the Anglo-Saxon. They must never forget that 
they themselves forced this stupendous problem on the people of 
the South, against all their protests and all their struggles to 
prevent it. 

They must hold as enemies to both sections, as fire-brands 
and pestilent demagogues, those who would stir the fires of 
sectional ill-will or race hatred in order to infuse spirit into a 
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canvass, or carry an election. They must not denounce the 
whole Southern people as negro-haters or bulldozers, but know 
and realize that everywhere throughout the South there are 
thousands of earnest, thoughtful, and patriotic men who spend 
anxious days and sleepless nights pondering a problem that 
seems impossible of solution. If the South, writhing like Laoc- 
odn in the coils of the serpent, sometimes strikes out wildly, 
blindly, madly, in vain attempts to extricate herself, it ill becomes 
those who fastened the monster upon her to deride or denounce 
her ill-advised and frantic efforts. 
; She has the right to demand from the people of the North, 

and especially from the Republican party, sympathy, not oblo- 
quy, counsel, not condemnation, and, even for the excesses and 
misdeeds into which her sufferings may hurry her, the tender 
compassion which dropped a tear upon the record of Uncle 
Toby’s oath. 

H. H. CHALMERS. 
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THE SUCCESS OF THE FREE-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


THE American system of public schools is doubtless the most 
characteristic, and is generally considered as the most vitally 
important of all the institutions which contribute to the well-being 
of the people. It is well known that this system originated more 
than two centuries ago with the Puritan colonists of New England, 
who thus early made ample provision, according to the measure 
of the times, for education, by establishing elementary schools, 
high schools, and colleges, upon the principle that it is the right 
and the duty of government to provide for the instruction of all 
youth, and that, for this purpose, every man should be held sub- 
ject to taxation in proportion to his property. This principle— 
the primitive rock on which the public school is founded—long 
ago ceased to be peculiar to one section of the country. But by 
degrees it has at length come to be adopted, in substance, by all 
the States of the Union. 

Up to the time of the Revolution, the advantages of free pub- 
lic schools had not been enjoyed beyond the limits of the colonies 
in which they originated. During the succeeding period of fifty 
or sixty years, efforts were made, with more or less success, to 
establish systems of public instruction in the States of the other 
sections of the country. These efforts were stimulated and aided 
by the policy adopted by the general government, whereby the 
sixteenth section of every township in the new States was re- 
served for the maintenance of public schools. The cause was 
also materially promoted by the weighty influence of the most 
eminent of the founders of the republic. That noble sentiment 
respecting the importance of the general diffusion of knowledge, 
to which Washington gave utterance in his farewell address, was 
at once accepted very generally as an axiom of political philoso- 
phy. The liberal provision for education contained in the consti- 
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tution of Massachusetts, which has been of inestimable advan- 
tage, not only to that State, but to the country at large, came 
from the pen of John Adams one hundred years ago. Earlier, 
by one year, Jefferson took the most advanced position in respect 
to public instruction by framing an educational code for Virginia, 
providing for free education of all grades, from the primary school 
to the college, thus anticipating by a century Huxley’s ideal sys- 
tem, which he describes as “a great educational ladder, with one 
end in the gutter and the other in the university.” Although he 
did not live to see its adoption, he declared his unflagging devotion 
to the cause in words worthy of the author of the Declaration : 


“A system of general education which shall reach every description of our 
citizens, from the richest to the poorest, as it was the earliest, so it shall be 
the latest of all the concerns in which I shall permit myself to take an interest.” 


The results attained during this period were scarcely more 
than beginnings. The foundations of a system were laid, how- 
ever, in most of the States, and some experiments were made 
in the way of building upon them. But as yet the organizations 
were rudimentary, the means of support were sadly deficient, 
and, indeed, most of the elements of efficiency and success were 
wanting. Private schools and academies were multiplied, while 


the public schools were comparatively neglected. 

The modern epoch of the system, the epoch of development, 
of organization, of efficiency, began, rather more than forty years 
ago, with the inauguration of State supervision, which has been 
the fruitful source of most of the manifold improvements which 
have since been introduced. During this last period, and espe- 
cially within the last twenty-five years, the growth and progress of 
the system in the States north of the Potomac and Ohio have been 
searcely less than marvelous. Tobe convinced of this, one has only 
to examine the official reports showing the increase of schools, of 
teachers, and of expenditures for educational purposes, of nor- 
mal schools, of teachers’ institutes, and of other organizations 
for raising the qualifications of teachers ; describing the improve- 
ments in supervision, in school-houses, in text-books, in courses 
of study, in apparatus, and all the appliances of instruction, in 
the methods of teaching and discipline, in classification, grading, 
and attendance; and exhibiting, finally, the multiplication and 
enlargement of free schools for instruction in the higher branches 
of knowledge. 
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Notwithstanding this undeniable progress, so familiar to 
every school-man, and of which the evidence is abundant and 
conclusive, attempts are made by its opponents to discredit it 
and bring it into disfavor with the people. This is no new 
phenomenon. In every stage of its onward march it has been 
subjected to adverse criticism, in which ignorance of the topics 
discussed, unreasoning eaprice, self-conceit, and sectarian bigotry 
have been in turn conspicuous. The most opposite and contra- 
dictory faults have been laid to the charge of the schools. Now 
they are complained of for teaching too much, and educating the 
pupils out of their proper sphere; then they are pronounced 
unworthy of confidence, because they fail to teach even the rudi- 
ments of education. They are accused of being godless and 
sectarian at the same time. While one critic is depicting the 
evils resulting from overworking the pupils, another is dilating 
on the waste of time in holidays and vacations. But of all the 
descriptions of fault-finding in which the opponents of public 
schools indulge, perhaps the most unjust and nonsensical is that 
which, ignoring altogether the incalculable good they have 
accomplished, blames them for not yet having succeeded in curing 
every political and social disease. 

No intelligent friend of the public schools pretends that they 
have yet done all the good of which they are capable, or denies 
that very many of them urgently need improvement. But 
it is claimed that the system is sound in its fundamental prin- 
ciples, that its results fully justify the general confidence in 
its transcendent utility, and more than justify its cost, that it is 
simply indispensable to the general welfare, and that the only 
thing to be done with it is to go on improving it indefinitely. 
But it is obvious that, in a free country like ours, the cause of 
popular education can be advanced only as the result of a corre- 
sponding advancement of public opinion on the subject. This 
advancement is promoted by all the agencies and means which 
tend to convey to the people at large a better understanding of 
the true theory and proper scope of the public-school system, 
and a fuller knowledge of its capabilities, as well as of the actual 
benefits derived from it. One of the most effectual of these 
means is judicious, honest, intelligent, disinterested criticism—a 
criticism which aims to make things appear as in themselves they 
really are. Such criticism is to be welcomed as an essential 
means of progress. But there is another description which has 
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a tendency to produce the opposite effect. Its influence is 
obstructive and reactionary. Instead of showing things as 
they really are, misrepresentation is its characteristic. 

A type of this kind of criticism is found in an article pub- 
lished in a recent number of this Review, entitled “ The Public- 
School Failure,” by Richard Grant White. My purpose in the 
present paper is to submit, to substantially the same readers, 
an examination of the facts and arguments by which it is 
attempted to prove the failure of the public-school system, 
and to indicate briefly some of the evidences of its success. 

This article is selected for analysis because it is the latest 
attack on the system, over a responsible name, which has fallen 
under my notice, and from the further consideration that, being 
the production of a writer of fair standing in the literary world, 
who has given proof of industry in literary work, it may 
reasonably be supposed to present the case against the schools 
in the strongest form of which it is capable. This writer does not 
pretend that he is pointing out the defects and short-comings of 
the system with a view to remedying them. In his view the theory 
of the system is false, its results a failure, and its destruction 
is to be desired as a public blessing. He does not seem to think 
knowledge of much account for the generality of mankind. He 
would even have us believe that the more illiterate communities 
are in a considerably better condition, in certain respects, than 
those which have longest enjoyed the advantages of the best 
publie schools. His ideal of public instruction is something 
very different from the American public school, which is de- 
signed to be good enough for the best, and free to all. He 
is for reviving the old anti-democratic plan, which has generally 
been so satisfactory to the aristocratic feeling, of providing at 
the public expense only for instruction in the three R’s, and 
that only for children whose parents are too poor to pay for 
their schooling. 

His indictment of the existing system is comprised in two 
counts, the first charging failure in results, and the second 
unsoundness in theory. 

I group together here some of his assertions as to failure in 
results: “ There is not one of them [the institutions which are 
regarded as characteristic of the United States] so unworthy of 
either confidence er pride [as the public-school system]; not one 
which has failed so completely to accomplish the end for which it 
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was established. And the case is worse than that of failure; for 
the result has been deplorable, and threatens to be disastrous. . . . 
Most of them [the pupils educated in the public schools] are in 
almost as helpless and barren a condition of mind as if they had 
never crossed the threshold of a school-house. ... As a mere 
imparter of knowledge, the public-school system has failed 
utterly. . . . Nor need we look very far for information which is 
both corroborative and explanatory of this lamentable and almost 
ridiculous failure of public-school education.” 

These are certainly very bold assertions, and the case against 
the system would indeed be exceedingly strong if the writer’s 
unsupported assertions about its short-comings, repeated in 
various forms, could be made to answer the purpose of con- 
clusive arguments. But he is not an educational authority; it 
is not known that he ever had any official connection with public 
education, or that he has enjoyed any special advantages for 
observing its workings and results. Assertions of his views and 
opinions in regard to the matter cannot, therefore, be accepted 
as arguments or as evidence of any considerable weight. We are 
told that the testimony to the deplorable condition of the pupils 
of the public schools is very abundant,—too abundant “to be 
repeated,” as though such a boast were not a waste of words. 
One specimen is, however, produced, or, to quote the writer’s pre- 
cise words: “ But one example may be given which fairly repre- 
sents the whole.” 

Let us see, then, what this testimony is which is put forth as 
the strongest to be found to prove that our great system of 
public instruction has been not only a failure, but worse than a 
failure. We find it to be embodied in a paragraph extracted 
from an editorial in a Western newspaper, purporting to be a 
statement of the results contained in the report of an examination 
of the public schools of Norfolk County, in Massachusetts. Now 
the fact is, that this editorial is as complete a misrepresenta- 
tion of the import and meaning of that report as could well be 
crowded into the same number of lines by an ingenious but con- 
scienceless journalist. It is a libel, pure and simple, made up of 
an exaggerated statement of some of the poorest results con- 
tained in the report, with some added touches of false coloring. 
“Tt is a profane burlesque, an abominable perversion of the 
truth.” 

That report comprises twenty pages of statistical tables, giving 
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the percentages of the correct answers, under no less than twenty 
subject-headings; the averages in each town are given, and the 
average for the whole county. Not one of these figures is quoted 
or referred to in the editorial caricature. If it had been intended 
as a fair representation, would it not have at least mentioned the 
total average of the county? But this would have afforded proof 
enough that the schools of Norfolk County were anything but a 
failure; it would have revealed the fact that this report, instead of 
being evidence of the failure of the system, is in reality a substan- 
tial proof of its success. I am warranted in this assertion by the 
curious fact that, while the adversaries of the public schools are 
quoting a gross misrepresentation of this report to prove the 
general worthlessness of the public-school system, the chief 
educational officer of the State in which Norfolk County is situ- 
ated, who is a high authority in educational matters, is holding 
up this very document to public view as positive and incontro- 
vertible evidence that the State system of schools is producing 
satisfactory results, “in so far as learning is concerned.” On a 
recent oceasion he read a paper showing what the schools have 
done for the State, from which I quote: 


“The results of the examination were expressed in tables, so that the 
reader, if he happened to be supplied with an index, may know not only the 
absolute standing or rank of the different schools of the county, but their 
relative rank also. In addition to the tables, lithograph copies of some of the 
poorest, best, and medium quality of the papers were published, by means of 
which the reader may know the value of the work done by a few of the indi- 
vidual authors of the three classes of papers mentioned. 

‘““What judgment should be passed upon these schools as they have 
exhibited themselves to us through the medium of this thorough, fair, and 
honest examination? It appears from the tables that the average of perfect 
work done in all the exercises given to be performed is fifty-seven per cent., 
an amount of perfection seven per cent. higher than is required for a diploma 
Srom some of our best colleges (Harvard included]. The examination... 
shows an average of excellence that, if carefully analyzed, ought to encourage 
the most zealous and nervous friend of our Massachusetts system of public 
schools. From the lithographs we learn that some of the work done by the 
pupils was poor indeed ; that some was well done; that some was marked by 
a high degree of excellence, and that the average of all was creditable to the 
schools. If a similar examination of any class of schools or of persons, 
including even those who claim to be competent critics, should be made, it is 
doubtful whether a more satisfactory result would be obtained. . . . It should 
not be forgotten, or concealed from public inspection, that, through an elab- 
orate and impartial examination of the school population of an entire county, 
there was obtained fifty-seven per cent. of perfect answers to questions 
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prepared by a carefully selected committee, who could have no motive for 
deception or for resorting to tricks to obtain high ranks. The examination 
has confirmed some opinions that were pretty well confirmed before. It has 
confirmed the opinion that was generally entertained by those best able to 
form opinions, that the schools, with all their imperfections, are, on the 
whole, doing creditable work.” 


Such is the nature and the value of the “one example” of 
adverse evidence, which we are told “ fairly represents the whole.” 

But our opponent did not rest his case on this one example; 
he presents two or three more. The first is a quotation from a 
paper by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., saying of an examina- 
tion in 1873 of the schools of Quincy, a town in Norfolk County: 
“The result was deplorable. The schools went to pieces,” ete. 
In the annual report of the school committee of that town for 
the year 1873-74, signed by Mr. Adams as one of the members, is 
found the following statement: “The committee, in entering 
upon the programme of the closing duty of their school year, are 
glad to be able to congratulate the people of Quincy upon the 
satisfactory general character of the results which they have to 
report.” And thereupon the tax-payers of the town, in town 
meeting assembled, proceed to vote a tax of $25,000 for carrying 
on their schools during the ensuing year, thus increasing the tax 
of the preceding year by about $2500. Besides, it appears by 
the Norfolk report above referred to, that in 1878 the per cent. of 
perfect work obtained by the schools of Quincy was seventy-seven 
per cent., twenty per cent. higher than the average for the whole 
county. 

Then follows, as another piece of evidence, a repetition of the 
disproved, utterly exploded charge against the public schools, 
drawn from an alleged deterioration in thoroughness of the 
preparation of the candidates for the eadetship at West Point, 
from 1850 to 1875. This false charge being mentioned by our 
critic as notoriously true and damaging testimony, he leaves the 
matter with this flourish of his facile pen, which is almost 
ridiculous in view of the facts of the case: “It is needless to 
waste words in setting forth a fact equally sad, disgraceful, and 
undeniable.” In 1877 Mr. A. J. Rickoff, the able superintendent of 
publie schools of Cleveland, read a paper before the North-eastern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association, entitled “ Past and Present of our 
Common-School System,” showing conclusively that the records 
of the examination of candidates for the Military Academy at 
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West Point furnish no evidence whatever of the inefficiency of 
the public schools, much less of their deterioration in efficiency. 
It is three years since this elaborate paper was published in a 
pamphlet and widely circulated. Its showing stands unrefuted. 
It is reasonable to suppose that this publication is not known to 
the writer of the article under consideration; for, had it fallen 
under his eyes, it must have occurred to him that it would be 
more to the purpose to attempt a refutation of Mr. Rickoff than 
to repeat the charge he had so effectually proved to be without 
foundation in fact. 

There remains to be noticed but one more item of evidence in 
support of the first count, which is introduced as “information 
corroborative and explanatory of this lamentable and almost 
ridiculous failure of public-school education.” And what is the 
“information” which is so important as proof? Surely it can 
be nothing less than some startling statistics, drawn from the 
new census returns, revealing a fearful increase of illiteracy in 
the strongholds of the public-school system,—in Boston, per- 
haps. Far from it. It is a quotation of half a dozen lines from 
an old report (1862) of the public schools of the State of New 
York, to the effect that “many of the teachers of the State” were 
not well up in some of the elementary branches; that although 
they had acquaintance with the higher mathematics and classics, 
they failed in arithmetic and geography! Of course such utter 
futility requires no refutation. But it furnishes occasion for intro- 
ducing here a passage from the superintendent’s report for 1880, 
of the schools of the Empire State, with its population of five 
millions : 


‘*The schools in the main are fulfilling well the mission for which they 
were established and are maintained: the preparation of the children of to- 
day to become good citizens of the future. ... . One great object of our public- 
school system is so to educate the youth that they shall be able and com- 
petent to fill the places now occupied by their fathers, and there is every 
reason to believe that this object is being attained.” 


And the teachers, especially in the cities and villages, are re- 
ported as “ almost uniformly well qualified and fairly competent.” 

I have thus passed in review the sum total of the authorities, 
the facts and the arguments adduced in proof of the amazingly wild 
assertion that our great free public-school system, for the support 
of which the people are yearly, by their own free-will, devoting 
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so many millions of money, “is an utter failure as a mere im- 
parter of knowledge.” Such is the product of the laboring 
mountain. 

By way of digression, our critic launched an invective against 
the public schools of the city of New York, in which a new 
charge is brought against the “local politicians” of that city, 
who worshiped their own “likeness in the Hon. William Tweed,” 
namely: that “they fostered the higher education, . . . until 
now there is a college of the city of New York as a part of its 
common-school system, and a normal school at which fifteen 
hundred young women are instructed.” If all this is true, the 
citizens of New York owe a heavy debt of gratitude to those 
“jocal politicians.” The public-school system of the city of New 
York is its crowning glory, and the city college, with its high- 
school department, and the girls’ normal college, are the crown- 
ing glory of that noble system. Even the most unfriendly foreign 
critic of our public-school system within my knowledge, an 
English advocate of the church system, makes the admission 
that “ the common schools of Boston, and to a large extent, also, 
of New York, are among the best schools in the world.” If the 
fact that the great metropolis of America has two publie schools 
for higher education is the occasion of such bitter complaint on the 
part of the adversaries of popular education, what would they 
say if she were tc establish as many magnificent public high 
schools as are found in the city of Vienna, or if she were to set 
up only half as many as there are in Paris? I venture the sugges- 
tion that the chief deficiency of the New York system is the want 
of at least half a dozen more well-equipped high schools, of three 
or four different kinds. 

Of the argument in justification of the second count in the 
indictment,—that the theory of the public school is false,—but few 
words need be said. It is so glaringly fallacious as scarcely to 
admit of serious treatment. Its fallacies are so obvious that a 
public-school boy could not fail to detect them. The most author- 
itative statement of the theory of education in the United States, 
which was drawn up by Dr. W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, and 
signed in approval by some fourscore of the leading educators of 
the country, is contained in a pamphlet issued several years ago 
by the National Bureau of Education. This statement is not 
even referred to by our critic, much less proved to be false. He 
takes a brief paragraph from a New York report, which is well 
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enough in its connection, but is anything but the theory of the 
public-school system. This he assumes to be the theory of the 
system, and then proceeds to conclude it to be false, because 
“mere knowledge does not raise the quality of men’s moral 
natures”—as if knowledge were not a good thing, and as if the 
public school were not universally held to impart moral no less 
than intellectual training; and because “ignorance has no rela- 
tion with vice”—as if this proposition were not contrary to the 
testimony of the experience of the civilized world, and as if the 
evidence upon the intimate relation of ignorance with crime as 
cause and effect were not clear, complete, and ample; and finally, 
because “ crime and vice have increased year after year almost 
pari passu with the development of the public-school system”—as 
if it had not been established, by reliable statistics, that one-third 
of all criminals are totally uneducated, and four-fifths practically 
uneducated, and that the proportion of criminals from the 
illiterate classes is at least tenfold as great as the propor- 
tion from those having some education.”* The logic, then, of the 
argument seems to be in its essence simply this: Ignorance has 
no relation with crime; the public school has signally failed to 
have any effect in lessening ignorance, and therefore the public 
school has caused an increase of crime. 

This medley of fallacies is supplemented by a statistical 
exhibit which, we are assured in high-sounding phrase, “ proves 
the case against the public-school system, as clearly and as 
undeniably as the truth of Newton’s theory of gravitation is 
proved.” What, then, is this crushing, irrefragable evidence? It 
must be the results of some profound investigation of which the 
students of social science are generally ignorant. Not at all. It 
is a stale, second-hand statement, based on the census returns of 
1860, showing, as it is claimed, that in New England, crime, pau- 
perism, and insanity were more prevalent than in the oldest of 
the Southern States, where the proportion of illiteracy was much 
greater. Now the fact is, that this comparison between States is 
utterly worthless, and proves nothing, as has been made perfectly 
clear in a paper by an eminent statistician, Colonel Carroll D. 
Wright, chief of the Bureau of Statistics of Massachusetts, 
which was published two years ago with the report of the 
State Board of Education. Until this paper is shown to be 
unsound, no more need be said on this point. 


* Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1872, page 594. 
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I have thought it worth while thus to examine this article 
somewhat in detail, not because of its intrinsic importance, nor 
from any apprehension that it might influence the opinions of 
well-informed readers, but because it is a tolerably fair specimen 
of the current newspaper critiques on the public-school system. 

But small space is left for mentioning some of the indications 
of the remarkable progress and success of the system. Nor is it 
necessary. The very futility and manifest weakness of the argu- 
ments put forth against it by its ablest and most vigorous oppo- 
nents, afford the strongest presumptive proof of its soundness 
in principle and its success in results. 

What do the most competent foreign authorities say of it, be- 
ginning with De Tocqueville and ending with M. Buisson? Fifty 
years ago De Tocqueville said: “I think there is no country 
in the world where, in proportion to the population, there 
are found so few illiterates. . . . The United States is at 
once the most enlightened and the freest country of our day.” 
Dr. Siljestrém, an eminent Swedish authority, in an elaborate 
work on our public instruction, says: “In the United States, as 
elsewhere, the observer will detect many of the imperfections 
that characterize all human institutions; but there is one subject 
in that country which must afford unmixed pleasure to the heart 
of the philanthropist and the mind of the thinker, and this is the 
noble and successful efforts made in the cause of popular educa- 
tion.” Bishop Fraser, in his masterly report to the British Par- 
liament on our common-school system, says: “It is contributing 
powerfully to the development of a nation of which it is no flat- 
tery or exaggeration to say that it is, if not the most highly edu- 
cated, yet certainly the most generally educated and intelligent 
people on the earth.” Francis Adams, of England, in his able and 
discriminating book on the free-school system of the United States, 
says: “There is sufficient evidence that these schools supply the 
children generally that invaluable and indispensable primary 
instruction which gives the start and places the tools in the hand 
of every child, to be used afterward as capacity and opportunity 
may determine. . . . The results of the common school are 
apparent to every traveler in the free States. . . . No one vent- 
ures to deny that the Americans of the North and North-west 
are an educated people.” M. Hippeau, a most respectable French 
savant, in his report, in 1869, to the government of Napoleon III. 
on the American schools, asks: “ Where is there another nation 
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which can boast of possessing schools in which all the youth can 
study, without payment of fee, not only reading, writing, arith- 
metic, drawing, geography, and history, as in our primary schools, 
but all that which constitutes secondary instruction? It should 
be known that in respect to politeness, elegance, and elevation of 
sentiments, American society may, without disadvantage, be com- 
pared with the most civilized states of Europe.” M. Emile 
Laveleye, an eminent Belgian publicist and educator, says, in his 
comprehensive work on “ The Instruction of the People”: “The 
school has been the salvation of the democratic institutions of 
America. It is certain that elementary instruction has produced 
in America results without a parallel. . . . The reason why the 
United States have been able to support fiscal charges, resulting 
from the war, which would have crushed the richest European 
nations, is that. the people have expended for public instruction 
five or six times as much as the Europeans. Let it not be forgot- 
ten that it is not by the muscles of the arms, but by disciplined 
minds, that wealth is created.” In the remarkable report of the 
French Educational Commission to the Philadelphia Exposition, 
M. Buisson, the president, who is one of the foremost educators 
in the world, says of our system: “ The public school is essen- 
tially a national school; it is dear to the people, respected by all, 
established, supported, and enriched by a unanimous spirit of 
patriotism, which has not varied for a century; it is considered 
the source of public prosperity, the chief safeguard and protec- 
tion of democratic institutions and of republican manners. .. . 
The great zeal for the education of the young grows as the 
population increases, penetrates into the public mind more and 
more, and manifests itself in more and more decided ways. 
What may have seemed at first a transient glow of enthusiasm, a 
generous impulse, has in time assumed all the force of a logical 
conviction, or rather of a positive certainty. It is no longer a 
movement of a few philanthropists, or of a few religious societies, 
but is an essential part of the public administration, for which 
the States, the cities, and townships appropriate every year more 
money than any other country in the world has hitherto devoted 
to the education of the people. Far from limiting this generosity 
as much as possible to primary instruction, it goes so far as to 
declare free for all, not only primary, but even secondary, 
schools. The large number of illiterates consist of foreign immi- 

grants and of uneducated negroes in the South.” 
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In view of such testimony, are we not justified in saying that 
either our school system has been reasonably successful in its 
results, or else a conspiracy on a grand scale has been entered into, 
by observers of the first order from different nations, to deceive 
the world as to the measure of intelligence and information in 
the United States ? 

The citation of a single American authority must suffice. No 
one will pretend that any living man is more competent to form 
a correct opinion on this subject than was the late Dr. Barnas 
Sears. The last words he ever penned were these—the conclu- 
sion of his address on the progress of education in the United 
States during the last fifty years: 


“Imperfect as our survey has been, its effect cannot be otherwise than 
inspiring. The friends of humanity who have expended so much thought on 
the improvement of society observe with satisfaction that, however it may be 
in other departments of our social organization, none of their hopes of the 
efficacy of general education have been disappointed. The experiment has 
been made on a sufficiently large scale and for a sufficient length of time to 
test the system. If the old district school of New England, imperfect as it 
confessedly was, bore good fruits,—which none will deny,—the modern sys- 
tem, with its manifold improvements, has borne them much more abundantly.” 


But there is one great fact which is more a convincing proof 
of the success of our school system than any individual opinions, 
however much they may be entitled to confidence,—the fact that 
the schools have held and continue to hold so firm a grasp upon 
the sympathy and intelligence of the people, of which the evi- 
dence is seen in their self-imposed taxes for school purposes. In 
the State, the cities, the towns, and the rural districts, the people 
of this country annually vote to take from their own pockets the 
sum of eighty millions of dollars and pay it over for the support 
of the public schools in which their children are educated. There 
can be no longer any question about the people’s judgment of the 
utility of the free public school. Fortunately its development 
has been most rapid and complete in our cities. It has saved 
them from barbarism. In the two hundred and eighteen cities 
specially reported by the Commissioner of Education, a million 
and a half of pupils are enrolled in the public schools, while only 
three hundred thousand are enrolled in the private and sectarian 
schools. It is the great instrumentality for Americanizing the 
immense masses of our foreign population. Look at Boston; 
twenty-five years ago considerably more than half the population 
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consisted of foreigners to a large extent illiterate. So that now a 
large percentage of the present native-born population consists of 
the children of illiterate foreigners; yet of the native-born popu- 
lation of to-day the illiterates are only seven in a thousand. The 
public-school teacher and the truant officer have done the work. 
But this is not all: while the public school was grappling with 
this Herculean task, it was keeping up to the standard suited to 
the requirements of the children of the well-to-do native citizens, 
and even of the greater part of the wealthy class. Some years ago 
a high English educational official, while visiting with me some 
public schools, asked if the professional classes sent their chil- 
dren to the public school. I answered: “In one I shall take you 
to see, you will find a son of the chief-justice of the common- 
wealth; in another a son of the governor, and in another a son 
of the mayor of the city.” The son of the Beacon-street mer- 
chant is competing for honors in the same class with the son of 
the Irishman who saws his wood. It has even happened that 
girls from the highest rank in the social scale have been found 
in the public high school. While the population increased six 
hundred per cent., the number of pupils in private schools actu- 
ally decreased. This is only one example out of the hundreds of 


the success—triumph, may it not be said—of the American free, 
unsectarian public-school system. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 
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DESPOTISM IN LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


Or all the afflictions which appeal to human justice and 
sympathy, none is so anomalous, none so little understood, none 
so threatening, as insanity. Experts dispute about its definition. 
Mystery hangs over its cause. Grave doubts obstruct its cure. 
The common people are perplexed whether to regard it as a mys- 
terious disgrace, a natural disease, or an avenging dispensation 
of Providence. Judges and juries, in dealing with it, are lost in 
mazes of metaphysics and in masses of conflicting opinions. 
Thrust into forbidding poor-houses, or masked and guarded in 
great asylums, no wonder it has been so little comprehended or 
eared for by the average good citizen. But now, as never 
before in this country, it is arresting the thoughts of statesmen 
and moving the hearts of philanthropists. And none too soon. 
For while science and benevolence, by setting limits to disease 
and affliction, have extended the duration of human life; while 
ignorance and crime have diminished, and education has be- 
come more extended and profound, insanity, and insanity alone 
among our great afflictions, has become both more frequent and 
more fatal in this country. 

Two States are fairly representative. The commissioners’ 
report of the insane in Massachusetts, for 1879, declares that 
“ every year presents marked evidence of the increase of insanity.” 
There are about 5000 insane in the State. The chronic or incur- 
able cases are now more than three-fourths of the whole, and are 
steadily increasing. The cost of caring for the lunatics of the 
State (exclusive, we think, of investment in asylums and lands) 
is now almost a million of dollars a year; and, like the number 
of the insane, advances in a ratio greater than either population 
or wealth. In New York, the insane—estimated at 5032 in 1871, 
at 7921 in 1877, at 9015 in 1879—had, in 1880, reached 9543, in 
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its various institutions. Making ample allowance for the more 
complete collection of the lunatics into asylums and poor-houses, 
we, here also, have a ratio of increase far in excess of that of 
population. “The rapid increase of insanity is truly alarming,” 
says the last message of Governor Cornell. The one disease that 
is worse than all others—which takes from man what most 
distinguishes him from the brutes—defies our remedies, and 
threatens our national progress. 

Palatial asylums, constructed and furnished at an expense 
unparalleled in the world, and consigned to the almost absolute 
control of asylum doctors and trustees, have utterly failed to 
check the disease. Erected in the hope of supplying the needs of 
a generation, they barely hold the additions to the insane made 
during the very years of their construction. Year by year, since 
their completion, insanity has more frequently blighted our 
children, more broadly stricken middle life, more irresistibly 
tended to become chronic, more rapidly and certainly carried its 
victims to the grave. Well-informed alienists even declare that 
from five-sixths to nine-tenths of all lunatics now in American 
asylums are incurable. There seems to be no other country in 
which the facts appear so alarming. 

In whatever degree the cause of insanity may be due to our 
overexertion for wealth and social distinction, to our vicious 
indulgences, to our overstimulating climate, or to our vicious 
system of lunacy administration, the need of better methods 
of prevention and treatment are much the same. The facts in 
every direction are perplexing enough. The most frequent cases 
of insanity appear to be between the ages of thirty and fifty, and 
the greatest ratio of victims, except on the part of the grossly 
licentious and intemperate, to be among our humble laborers and 
the unaspiring inmates of our farm-houses ; while the class whose 
mental work is severest supply comparatively few victims. But 
most serious of all are the facts that near half the cases of 
insanity may be traced to hereditary causes, and that, in its ever- 
widening range, it is poisoning the vital currents which are to 
flow and blight in the next generations. Humanity, statesman- 
ship, self-preservation, therefore, require that the grave question 
of insanity be brought forth from the filth and politics of the 
poor-houses, and from the secrecy, the mystery, and the profes- 
sional metaphysics of the asylums and the doctors, and set up in 
the forum of public debate and criticism. It is none too soon 
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that, this year, a national association for “the protection of the 
insane and the prevention of insanity ” has been formed ; that, at 
this moment, a committee of the State Senate of New York is 
taking voluminous testimony upon the subject, and that the 
mysterious abuses within the walls of our asylums and the 
lunatic wards of poor-houses are more and more receiving the 
attention of the public press. 

Our subject, however, is not the causes or the perils of insan- 
ity, but the care of the insane. Want of space allows but a 
limited view. A very important part—the professional or medi- 
eal aspects of the subject—must be excluded; and so must those 
rich lessons of experience which may be drawn from the history 
of asylum treatment, which shows a steady progress from blows, 
dungeons, and chains, in the time of Pinel, and from straight- 
waistcoats, muffs, leg-locks, and general brutality, in the time of 
Connolly, down to our day, when the degree of freedom from 
physical restraint is at once the test and the measure of good 
asylum management. For the same reason, no adequate discrim- 
ination can be made between the merits of particular institutions, 
or the systems of different States. The corruption, the brutality, 
the neglect, the demoralizing partisan politics, so often tolerated 
in our town and country poor-houses; the extravagant outlay for 
asylum buildings; the cruel and needless suppression of the let- 
ters of inmates to their friends and relatives; the need of isolat- 
ing the chronic insane; the value of employment and amusements 
as curative agencies, especially as illustrated at the Vermont 
Asylum at Brattleboro’; the great success which has attended the 
discontinuance of needless restraint and punishment in some 
asylums in later years, and notably in the asylum at Flatbush, 
Long Island, under the charge of Dr. Shaw; the striking reforms 
which have followed public criticism and the more searching visi- 
tations by State boards of charity within the last decade ;—these 
important matters can receive hardly more than this passing 
notice. 

The few brief facts we can present may give some idea of 
what has been possible under our lunacy system, and what 
reforms an aroused public opinion, led by a few superintendents 
and philanthropists having the courage to break through that 
system, may be able to accomplish. The late investigation of 
the New York asylum for insane convicts disclosed facts that 


would disgrace Turkey: filth, vermin, contagious disease, food 
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hardly less fatal than starvation itself; two pistol-balls in the 
body of one inmate, fired by his superintendent; a lunatic shack- 
led and handcuffed night and day for two months; but no rec- 
ords of medicine, of treatment, of punishment, or of diet! At 
the same time, when similar horrors were being perpetrated in 
city and country poor-houses, three asylum palaces were rising 
in the State, under plans furnished by asylum doctors and asylum 
trustees, that would make them cost about $5,000,000, or at the 
incredible rate of $4000 to each patient. Only last week the 
present superintendent of the Ward’s Island Asylum gave this 
testimony before the committee just referred to: 

‘“When I came on the island, I was more afraid of the keepers than the 
lunatics. The keepers were mostly shoulder-hitters, and they made a regular 
slaughter-house of the place.” 

The writer has just visited the Flatbush Asylum, and seen its 
seven hundred inmates, without apparent bruise or any restraint 
upon the body or limbs of one of them. Yet, it is only about a 
year since Superintendent Shaw, rebelling against our asylum 
system and its leaders, made a great bonfire of more than three 
hundred camisades, straps, straight-jackets, and other imple- 
ments of restraint, which the former attendants had used 
much as they pleased. The doctor has also within that time 
closed more than two hundred holes, in as many bedroom- 
prison doors, behind which many inmates had been confined, 
inspected, and fed, like dangerous beasts. These room doors 
are now as freely open as they are in most European asylums. 
A leading officer in lunacy, in Massachusetts, declares “ that 
of the $1,500,000 required for the accommodation of four 
hundred and fifty patients (at Danvers), nearly one-third was 
spent upon the officers’ buildings; . . . while the poor insane 
are not accommodated at all. ... Within sight, almost, of the 
Danvers palace, in a town almshouse, I have seen an insane 
woman, naked and helpless, sitting in a wooden box filled with 
straw.” Ohio and other States, if we had space, could add new 
counts to this humiliating indictment. 

The evils referred to, except those growing directly out of the 
partisan spoils system of our polities, are, in the main, but legiti- 
mate consequences of our American system of asylum manage- 
ment. That system not only shuts out from asylum life the 
healthy breezes from the great ocean of public thought and senti- 
ment, but it is in itself a prolific source of mischief. We propose 
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to compare it with the better system which prevails in the leading 
states of Europe. 

Some decisive facts are beyond dispute, and we need to have 
a clear view of them in the outset. 

1. Insanity is cosmopolitan in character and in the conditions 
of its successful treatment. If the success attained in any one 
enlightened country is not soon reached in every other, there 
must be some discreditable cause. 

2. By the united testimony of the foremost alienists of Europe, 
who have visited this country, and of agents sent to study the 
European system by the leading States of the Union, and of the 
most candid American thinkers on insanity, the lunacy adminis- 
tration of the principal European states is decidedly more eco- 
nomical, more humane, and more effective for good than our own. 
In freedom from physical restraint, in efficiency of inspection, in 
publicity of management, and in regard for public opinion, their 
asylums, as a rule, are far in advance of those of the United 
States. 

3. It is beyond dispute that no people are more intelligent 
and that none have exhibited more generosity and humanity in 
dealing with the insane than the people of this country. 

4. It may be claimed, we think, that in no country has the 
medical profession more capacity for dealing with nervous dis- 
eases and all sorts of morbid conditions, including insanity itself, 
than in the United States. 

Consistently with such facts, only these reasons can explain 
our second-rate lunacy administration: 

First, That the public sentiment and intelligence have not 
been stirred on the subject, and that the skill of the medical pro- 
fession has not been brought to bear upon the treatment of the 
insane. Second, That we have a vicious and defective system for 
the care of lunatics, which excludes light and wisdom from with- 
out and breeds and screens abuses within the circle of adminis- 
tration. We think it clear that both these causes exist. They 
are in a measure dependent upon each other. A deceptive 
and vicious system, adroitly and ably administered, has lulled 
and misled public opinion; screening abuses by secrecy, shutting 
out light by arbitrary methods, defying exposure and change 
by the exercise of a despotic authority which ought never to 
have been conferred upon the managers of asylums. It has 
followed, as a natural consequence of this system, rather than as 
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ah independent cause of inferior administration, that public 
opinion has been suspicious but not aggressive; alarmed but not 
aroused to action; anxious for information, but unable to get 
it; ready to do a work of reform, but finding the way everywhere 
barricaded by those in authority under that system. Great as 
is the need for carrying forward the free and bold discussion of 
every part of the subject—now fairly opened—in public meetings, 
in the daily press, in reviews, and works of fiction,—as was the case 
in Great Britain a generation ago,—there is yet especial need that 
the tyrannical system, itself, should be arraigned at the bar of 
public opinion and clearly comprehended by the popular mind. 

Let us go to the very center of the matter and compare the 
American system of lunacy administration with that system 
which in Europe has given results so superior. Only the most 
decisive features can be contrasted. The English system must 
stand for that of Europe and the New York system for that of 
the United States. The Revised Statutes of 1874, for governing 
the lunatic asylum at Utica, New York, is expressly made the 
model for all others in the State, and it most clearly shows the 
American system. There is no space for noting the difference 
between the poor-house and the asylum theories and methods for 
treating the insane. They are equally secret, arbitrary, and irre- 
sponsible, but not equally cruel or corrupt. 

It is the asylums—the asylum doctors and the asylum trustees 
and their system—which have become a great power, alike in 
polities and in medicine, in the lobby of legislatures, and in the 
purlieus of executive chambers. 

We may say that the English and American systems were 
substantially the same up to about 1845. The widely different 
conditions in the two, at this moment, have grown out of widely 
differing systems since that date. Let us now see what the 
American system is by showing the theory and method for gov- 
erning the asylum at Utica. 

Nine trustees, a majority of whom must reside within five 
miles of the asylum, are to governit. They make such by-laws 
and regulations as they deem expedient. They appoint the treas- 
urer and the superintendent. They, by approval, determine the 
number of employés and their salaries, They keep the only 
records of their own doings. They inspect their own work. They 
(or their subordinate, the superintendent) make all purchases. 
They audit their own bills. They report to the legislature the 
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only authorized version of their own conduct. Neither their 
report nor that of their subordinate, the treasurer, is required to 
contain such particulars as would disclose extravagance or any 
other abuses. As private owners of the institution, they could 
not have power more absolute and irresponsible. The most ordi- 
nary and essential checks upon extravagance, favoritism, and 
neglect are utterly wanting. 

But the authority of the asylum superintendent is, if possible, 
more dangerous and unchecked than that of the trustees. He is 
an autocrat,—absolutely unique in this republic,—supreme and 
irresistible alike in the domain of medicine, in the domain of 
business, and in the domain of discipline and punishment. He is 
the monarch of all he surveys, from the great palace to the hen- 
coops, from pills to muffs and handcuffs, from music in the 
parlors to confinement in the prison rooms; from the hour 
he receives his prisoner to the hour when his advice restores 
him to liberty. Here is the almost incredible power given by 
statute to an asylum superintendent. He assigns all officers 
and employés to duty. He prescribes all diet and treatment. 
He appoints (subject to the managers’ approval) as many assist- 
ants and attendants as he thinks proper. He prescribes their 
duties and places. He (subject to the managers’ approval) fixes 
their compensation. He discharges any of them “at his sole dis- 
cretion.” He suspends any resident officers. He can give “all 
orders he may judge best .« . in every department of labor and 
expense.” He is authorized to “ maintain discipline,” and “ to 
enforce obedience” to all his own orders. He keeps the only 
required accounts, and the only record of his doings, “and of 
the entire business operations of the institution.” He approves 
the bills he has contracted. He makes the only report of his 
own administration. He too is the person who gives the permit 
upon which his prisoners may be restored to liberty. 

This unparalleled despotism—extending to all conduct, to all 
hours, to all food, to all medicine, to all conditions of happiness, to 
all connection with the outer world, to all possibilities of regain- 
ing liberty—awaits those whose commitments may easily be unjust 
if not fraudulent, whose life is shrouded in a seerecy and seclu- 
sion unknown beyond the walls of an insane asylum—is over pris- 
oners the most pitiable of human beings, whose protests and 
prayers for relief their keepers declare, and many good people 
believe, no man is bound to respect! When Frederick the Great 
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defined his despotism as one under which he did what he was a 
mind to, and his subjects said what they were a mind to, his sub- 
jects were able to speak for themselves, and could make their 
complaints ring through the kingdom. It would be almost incred- 
ible that such authority should be conferred upon any officer 
in this country, had not the public for a long time supinely 
accepted their theories about insanity from asylum superintend- 
ents, by whom this statute was so naturally dictated in their 
own interests. It assumes superintendents to be saints, with 
whom passion, selfishness, revenge, and neglect are impossible. 

It is true that the local trustees, by whom the superintendent 
is selected and who makes his place more secure by putting 
their relatives and political henchmen where they get good sala- 
ries, have a liberty and duty of inspection. But do we need to read 
the reciprocal compliments between the superintendents and the 
trustees, so prominent in their reports, to comprehend that the 
relations between them—involving all the secrets, the favoritism, 
the partisan interests, the contracts, sinecures, and profits of 
asylum management—are fatal to all independent or thorough 
inspection ? 

It isa part of the system that the board of trustees shall 
erect the asylum buildings, keeping all accounts, making all 
reports, auditing all bills; aided only by the advice of asylum 
superintendents, one of whom is to occupy stately apartments 
upon the grand front of the new palace. Is it any wonder that 
millions have been squandered on asylums and their manage- 
ment? Any wonder that it costs from twice to five times as much 
to take care of an insane person here as in Europe? Any wonder 
that, in New York, a board of asylum trustees at this moment 
stands arraigned by the comptroller of the State before the 
governor for wanton extravagance and other abuses? Any won- 
der that an incomplete asylum at Morristown, New Jersey, has 
cost more than $3000, and another at Buffalo, N. Y., about $4000 
for each patient,—sums large enough to have supplied an average 
farm, in either State, for every person in the lunatic palace, 
including the wash-women and the stable-boys! 

That many boards of trustees, had they experience beyond 
that of their own asylum, would rise above the temptation of 
this irresponsible and vicious system, we may well believe. It is 
creditable to human nature that more corruption and extrava- 
gance have not existed with such opportunities. But how can 
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economy be advanced when the officer who orders all purchases 
also appoints the purchasing agent, audits the bills, and reports 
the transaction? How can we expect salaries or the number of 
employés to be reduced, how can we hope that neglect and 
eruelty will be prevented, when every officer who can take part 
in reform has favorites in the asylum, and is pledged to stand 
by the management and to keep its damaging secrets? We 
might as well expect the House of Lords to surrender its pre- 
rogatives, or members of Congress to abandon their patronage, 
or city commissioners to reduce the salaries of their subordinates. 

Despite so bad a system, however, there have been admirable 
superintendents and prudent trustees under it, just as under the 
Jesuit system there have been worthy priests, and, under our 
partisan spoils system, honest and capable officers; but only 
because so many men are better than these systems, and long 
for reforms from which the system holds them back. 

We cannot understand the ability and tendency of this 
asylum system to resist reform from without until we look 
further to the national confederation of all its isolated despot- 
isms. More than a generation ago “The American Association 
of Medical Superintendents of Asylums” was formed. Though 
having noble aims, it was really a combination for mutual sup- 
port and self-defense by a great number of isolated officials. 
While producing able essays and doing much good in certain 
directions, the association has tended to become a power as 
autocratic and domineering in asylum medicine and asylum 
politics throughout the Union, as are the authorities of each 
institution behind their own walls and locks. The members of 
the association know, and feel compelled to keep, all the secrets 
of partisan favoritism, jobbing, and extravagance of which 
asylum trustees are guilty. Its members open and shut asylum 
gates to young doctors, and educate and recommend those doe- 
tors who alone have a chance of rising to the dignity and profit 
of an asylum superintendency. In the able organ of the asso- 
ciation, “The American Journal of Insanity,” naturally enough 
published at the asylum at Utica,—the recognized center of 
asylum politics in New York,—and edited by its superintendent, 
those not educated within asylum walls are sneered at as dis- 
qualified to speak of asylum affairs. That journal also lately 
deprecated the report of a superintendent of an asylum in Indi- 
ana, who had so fully stated asylum expenses and methods—after 
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English models—that outsiders could judge of the doings within - 
its walls. In the debates of the association, abuses for which 
superintendents and trustees are responsible are substantially 
ignored. Much regret was expressed when the censures of Dr. 

Bucknill, the great English alienist, upon needless restraint, 
punishment, and secrecy in our asylums, lately forced a unique 
debate on that subject at an annual meeting. How could it be 
otherwise? The superintendents represent, not the inmates, not 
the people, not helplessness that needs protection, but only those 
in authority who maintain all secrecy, who are responsible for 
all that is wrong, who are interested in all that is corrupt, who 
are themselves the very persons who need to feel the force of 
public opinion and to have their doings inspected and laid open 
to view. A Howard ora Francis d’Assisi, as a superintendent, 
might expose the abuses of the asylum that employed him, or 
arraign a fellow-member for oppression, but, as average human 
nature is, it was inevitable that an association thus organized 
should erystalize old methods and abuses, and become, in itself, 

an obstacle to reform. 

We have no space to state how far, in Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New York, and other States, lately. provision has been 
made for inspection and publicity in asylum affairs. 

It is a curious fact that the very year (1845) when that asso- 
ciation erystalized asylum despotism in the United States, the 
British Parliament pursued a precisely opposite policy by sub- 
jecting the English system to regulation, inspection, and respon- 
sibility to public opinion, at the hands of a “ National Board of 
Commissioners in Lunacy.” It extended to asylums, both public 
and private, the same guarantees of fidelity and justice which we 
long since found essential in the analogous cases of banks, 
prisons, and assurance companies, and are now extending to 
public charities. 

The board consists of eleven persons, of whom three are phy- 
sicians, three lawyers, and the residue men of business. Doctors 
not biased by asylum sympathies are to watch those who are. 
Lawyers are to look to the legal rights of the inmates. The non- 
professional majority of the board are to stand for business 
economy and the humanity of the nation. A board thus consti- 
tuted can hardly yield to any clique of doctors or theory of 
medicine. The duty of the board is to cause the light to shine 
on all asylum management, and to bring the doings of superin- 
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tendents and trustees alike to the tests of science, economy, 
humanity, and justice. Pages might be filled with proofs of the 
good influence of the board, in the words of both English and 
foreign writers. Those familiar with the great reforms brought 
about by our recent boards of charities in almshouses, county 
jails, and poor-houses, can readily imagine how English asylums 
have been regenerated—no more despotism, no more secrecy, no 
more extravagance, no more lobbying, no more asylum polities. 
Every house, hospital, asylum, or place where lunatics are 
kept is subject to the approval and the visitations of the board. 
The detailed rules for the government of each, and lists of the 
diet required to be supplied, must be hung in conspicuous places 
upon its walls and filed with the board. Not an inmate can be 
received or discharged anywhere in the kingdom without a 
prompt report to that body of the authority and the reasons; 
nor the death of a lunatic happen without an instant statement 
of the cause and the name of the physician in charge being sent 
to the board. Six times a year in most sections, and four times 
elsewhere, an inspection must be made by the board of every 
asylum, public and private. The inspections must be not only 
of the main buildings but of “every out-house and place,” and 
the inspectors on each occasion “ must see every patient.” They 
must make minutes of the situation “in general and particular,” 
‘not only in the visitors’ book of the institution, but in their own 
report. It is a misdemeanor on the part of superintendent or 
trustees to fail to show the inspectors, and of the inspectors to 
omit to see, any place or person which it is thus their duty to see! 
Every medical adviser who resides in or visits an asylum must 
enter in a case-book the bodily and mental condition of such 
patient, and what medicine and treatment and at what time he 
prescribes for him. These books are always inspected, are open 
to visitors, and frequently copies of them are required by the 
board. Every letter of an inmate addressed to the board, or to 
a member of it, must be at once forwarded to its address, un- 
opened; and every other letter, if not forwarded to its address, 
must be speedily delivered to the inspectors for the board. 
Every person guilty of neglect or ill treatment of a patient is to 
be punished as for a misdemeanor. The humanity and justice 
of such provisions must commend them to the American heart. 
It is obvious that inspections of all vouchers and accounts 
by an independent body must tend to economy on the part of 
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trustees and superintendents, to say nothing of having the ex- 
penses of each institution put in comparison with those of others 
in the annual reports of the board. 

Asylums are neither built nor altered in England to suit the 
fancy of local trustees or superintendents, but upon plans to be 
approved by central authority, and with stern limitations upon 
extravagances. The prescriptions of treatment, the diet lists, the 
suicides, the punishments, the constraints of liberty, the acci- 
dents, the ratio of cures and deaths, the conduct of superintend- 
ents as shown in the calmness or excitement of their patients, 
in the different institutions, and the results of looking into the 
complaints made by letter, appear in these reports and are 
scored up against an institution according to its merits. It is 
plain enough that as checks upon arbitrary power, as incentives 
to justice and economy, and as sources of public enlightenment, 
such reports must be salutary in the highest degree. By re- 
moving secrecy and mystery from asylum management, the 
action of the board has greatly raised asylum affairs in public 
estimation. Suspicion and distrust on the subject no longer 
exist, as in this country, and English and German alienists and 
statesmen see, with surprise, the dread with which our asylum 
authorities look upon publicity and investigation. In those 
countries, such scenes as we witness would be impossible. For 
example: a great New York asylum superintendent, paid from 
the public treasury, leaving his patients last winter locked in 
charge of subordinates, while he visited Albany to lead the 
asylum influence against a bill for the better protection of the 
insane; a minister of the Gospel standing but yesterday before 
the Senate committee before referred to, and holding in his 
hand a letter from a superintendent over him, which admon- 
ished him in direct words that he had passed the asylum locks 
only on the condition of revealing no secrets, and that he would 
speak out the facts as to abuses at the peril of his place as a 
Christian missionary to a public lunatic asylum in the city of New 
York! Such, in their decisive features, are the widely different 
systems according to which lunacy affairs have been managed 
for more than a generation on the opposite sides of the Atlantic. 
On the one side, the only national organization having been a 
body made up of superintendents and trustees, interested if not 
in part formed to preserve them in the exercise of their despotic 
power against the complaints of its victims and the protests of 
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the public; on the other side, a body independent of superin- 
tendents and trustees alike, and both formed and interested to 
bring them to the bar of public opinion, and to secure for every 
lunatic in their care all the comfort and justice which a great 
nation can supply. 

It is not strange that superintendents and trustees oppose 
such inspection and publicity. But why should they, any more 
than bank and insurance directors and presidents, be exempt? 
The wonder is, not that lunacy administration here should be 
more tyrannical, expensive, and distrusted than in Europe, that 
physical restraint and punishments should be more frequent and 
excessive, that suppression of letters and secrecy should be er- 
forced, or that insanity should increase and become incurable 
in the degree that our asylum management has fallen behind 
the science and humanity of the age; but the wonder is that a 
humane and intelligent people should have so long, with the 
example of Europe before their eyes, tolerated a system repug- 
nant to their constitutions and national spirit. We may be sure 
that a system so intrenched in the statutes and in professional, 
partisan, and local interests all over the country, will not be 
easily overthrown. But difficult as the work may be, the most 
essential step toward reform is to open all the asylums, public 
and private alike, to inspection and reports by an independent 
board (after the British model), either created separately in 
each State, or made up of members from several States, for a 
common duty. Then asylum extravagance, asylum despotism, 
and asylum politics will fall before public opinion ; but not be- 
fore. All reforms short of this must deal mainly with effects, 
and not with the real causes of our evils. 

Dorman B. Eaton. 
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THE POLITICAL ATTITUDE OF THE MORMONS. 


To make the position of the Mormons in Utah clear to the 
general reader; to deal with the subject without prejudice and 
yet to state the truth, is a difficult undertaking. Toward the 
United States the Mormon power observes the forms of repub- 
dican polity, while in fact it is a despotism as absolute in its control 
over its own people as ever existed on the earth. That such an 
institution has been able to plant itself in the heart of the United 
States, to maintain itself, and to steadily increase in power, is one 
of the anomalies of the times. It reveals, on the one hand, how 
slow a perfectly free people are to realize when a serious danger 
threatens them; on the other, what results cunning and unseru- 
pulous leaders may achieve through appeals to men whose minds 
are clouded by ignorance and steeped in superstition. 

Ask nine out of every ten men in the country what there is 
objectionable in the Mormon faith and in Mormon practices, 
and the answer will be that polygamy is preached and practiced. 
That behind polygamy there is in the Mormon creed a deadly 
menace to free government, few suspect. And yet this is true. 
The Mormons have a “ celestial kingdom of God,” and a “king- 
dom of God on earth.” This latter means the rule of its people 
in temporal things; and the dream of the Mormon leaders is, 
that under this rule the governments of the earth will one by 
one be brought, until the whole world shall be subjugated. 
They teach explicitly that every government framed by man is 
illegal; declare that their government was given them direct from 
heaven; that the president and apostles of their church stand 
on earth the direct vicegerents of the Almighty; and that, by 
revelations, dreams, and other jugglery, they are at all times 
endowed with the wisdom to guide their people aright in all 
things, temporal as well as spiritual. Their leaders claim to be 
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infallible, not in the sense of a court of last appeal, but as men 
inspired, who catch the thoughts and pronounce the words of 
Deity. And the claim is admitted by their followers. With 
such a belief impressed upon the plastic hearts of children, it is 
easy to enforce discipline. Then, in worldly knowledge they are 
instructed very little, the policy of the church being to keep the 
masses poor and ignorant. They are forbidden to read books or 
journals that attack their faith or appeal to their reason; while 
the quality of their own journals will be understood when we 
mention that, within the past year, they have prescribed as a 
certain safeguard against, and remedy for, diphtheria and other 
diseases which come of blood-poisoning, more earnest prayers, 
more punctual and faithful obedience to the commands of their 
elders. Naturally, men so enthralled are mere slaves. Their 
first and only real allegiance is given to their church and chiefs. 
As between their creed and the government of the United 
States, the latter is nothing; when any law of the land conflicts 
with a church rule, the law is held as naught, and, to defeat 
the execution of such a law, perjury is held to be, instead of a 
crime, a virtue. Repeated instances of this have been given 
in the courts of Utah by Mormons, from Brigham Young and 
Daniel H. Wells down to the herd which live but to obey the 
orders of the leaders. Dora Young, a daughter of Brigham, who 
has broken away from the Mormon church, declares that the 
first thing to open her eyes to the atrocities practiced, under the 
name of religion, in Utah, was the wholesale perjury resorted to 
by her father and by others high in authority in the Mormon 
church, in order to circumvent the laws and to defeat justice. 

To the ignorant masses in Utah thousands from Europe 
are annually added,—creatures who, in their native lands, were 
so miserable that, finding here a home with plenty of vegetables, 
fruit, meat, and fish, they are easily impressed with the belief 
that all this is a direet interposition of divine grace in their 
behalf. The result is a people who, in their daily lives, are 
peaceable, industrious, frugal, and courteous, but who, at the 
command of their leaders, would, in a day, rise up, lay their 
cities and towns waste, and with their flocks and herds go in 
search of a new home, north, south, east, or west, as directed ; 
and whether committing atrocities, or themselves perishing from 
exposure, would say their prayers and sing their hymns in the 
very ecstasy of fanaticism. 
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Of the one hundred and forty-five thousand people in Utah, 
more than one hundred thousand—probably one hundred and 
twenty thousand—are Mormons. And the hive has commenced 
to swarm. To-day they hold the balance of power in Idaho and 
Arizona, and are swiftly peopling Washington, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and Colorado. The vote of Idaho, for Congressmen, was 
carried at the late election by a brief order of George Q. Cannon, 
directing Mormons in that territory to vote for a certain man. 
Cannon did not leave his office in Salt Lake City; but all the 
Mormons in Idaho voted as a unit. Allow Mormonism to go 
on unchecked for ten years longer, and Cannon will, from the 
same office, dictate the elections in all the region between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, except California and 
Oregon ; that is, he will hold under absolute control, as in Utah, 
or the balance of power, as in Idaho, a region as great in area 
as all the United States east of the Mississippi River. It is 
a region of measureless resources, the seat of a future empire; 
it is a succession of mountains rich in minerals, and valleys, 
many of which contain magnificent land. The mountains are 
principally valuable for their mines. The miner is a thorough 
nomad ; his eyes are forever fixed on the heights which promise 
mineral croppings, and when one point does not answer his 
expectations, he seeks another. The Mormon cares nothing 
for the hills, except for a summer range for his stock, and for 
the market which he there finds among the miners for his 
surplus farm products; but he fastens on the arable lands of 
the valleys with a tenacity which never lets go. In this way 
every arable acre and almost every spring which commands 
a stock range in Utah has been appropriated by him; and now 
this noiseless conquest is extending to other territories. In 
their advance the Mormons are like the Chinese: they will 
work for Gentiles for money; sell Gentiles anything they have 
to sell; buy land from them; but there transactions cease; 
their purchases they make at their own codperative stores, 
and, except to convert labor or supplies into money, they hold 
themselves aloof from Gentiles. They belong to a kingdom 
foreign in its ways and foreign in fealty to this country. But 
for the mines no outsider could find anything whereby he could 
earn a living in Utah. From this rule, perhaps, the Israelites 
might be excepted—the old-time polygamists. Were it to suit 
some political party to give Statehood to Utah, every Gentile 
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would be forced to move away; the mines would be taxed so 
that it would be impossible to work them, and nothing else would 
remain. The Mormons have shown their eagerness to do this 
already. Their legislature passed a bill laying a tax of twenty 
per cent. on the gross proceeds of mines, and the veto of the 
governor was all that prevented the bill becoming a law. Libel 
laws would make it impossible to publish a liberal newspaper, 
and other laws would be added until there would be but one of 
two things for Gentiles to do—either emigrate or fight; and 
they are but one to seven or eight of the whole people. The 
Mormons are as one in thought. All Mormons are not polyga- 
mists, but as the men of the South were solid in 1861, when the 
four hundred thousand slaveholders appealed to them, so the 
Mormons follow, with implicit trust and obedience, their leaders. 
They stand toward the world as does a hollow square on a battle- 
field, bristling in every direction, hostile everywhere, presenting 
a solid front on all sides, and apparently exposing no weak spot, 
no point where shields are not joined and spears thrust out 
menacingly. 

In Utah the ballot is given to women, and the law is so 
framed that it permits alien women to vote within a month after 
reaching Utah, without so much as requiring from them an oath 
of allegiance to the United States. Of course these are like the 
men, and do simply what they are instructed by their chiefs to 
do, understanding no more of what they are doing than a wild 
native of the Cannibal Islands would of the “ Resolutions of 
Ninety-eight.”. It was this oneness, this utter death of free 
thought, this slavish obedience to the masters, and this entire 
prostitution of free and popular government, and not polygamy, 
which caused the men of Missouri and Illinois to arise in a frenzy 
of rage and drive the first nucleus of the bogus creed from their 
midst. 

How has this power waxed so strong? To answer the question 
a brief review is necessary. There is no doubt that the original 
Mormon creed was evolved from the crafty brain of Sidney Rig- 
don. Rigdon was born and reared in the region of the Whisky 
Insurrection in Pennsylvania. The first shot in that early rebel- 
lion was fired but a few rods from Rigdon’s father’s house. The 
man who was afterward Rigdon’s pastor was a leader with Mike 
Fink and his brother outlaws, and was taken to Philadelphia in 
irons. Rigdon was expelled from the First Baptist Church in 
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Pittsburgh, in 1823, for heresy. He was then teaching “Common 
Stock” (communism), and afterward drifted naturally into Mor- 
monism, for he was steeped with incendiarism before he was born. 
Greedy of power, with a subtle knowledge of lower human 
nature, he rightly judged that the best way to attain the object 
of his ambition was to place a chain of superstition around the 
necks of men. So he worked out the details of a new church. 
Among other things which his new religious code contained 
was the provision for sealing to the dead for eternity, that lost 
souls might still be saved through the grace of celestial marriage 
with those yet in the flesh who had been saved through con- 
version to the Mormon faith. But Rigdon had little magnetism ; 
moreover, he had some education; for him to state in scholarly 
language what purported to be a revelation from on high would 
be to defeat his own purpose. He required an assistant, and 
searched until he found the subject that he required in a hood- 
lum and tramp who was going around the country with a “ peep” 
stone, telling fortunes. This was Joe Smith. 

Smith was born in Rutland, Vermont, about the time that 
Wingate, the combined forger and religious charlatan, made such 
a sensation there. He removed, when a youth, to Palmyra, New 
York, and there Rigdon found him. Smith was full of magnet- 
ism, full of warm blood, a hearty, generous fellow,—from the 
description an original, untutored Jim Fisk. After proper train- 
ing, Smith became the prophet and Rigdon the inspiration behind 
him, putting cunning words in the mouth of the boor. At last 
Smith, finding how pleasant it was to play prophet, and flattered 
by the devotion paid him, drew away from the cold Rigdon. For 
one of his sensual nature, it was but natural to conclude that if 
celestial plural marriages were good, it was a grievous waste of 
time to wait for death to sanctify them; that real women were 
greatly to be preferred to doubtful and unsubstantial ghosts, and 
that the right thing was to be sealed to those still in the flesh. 
So he had a revelation ; polygamy became a part of the Mormon 
religion, and Joe Smith a littke Mohammed. Followers began to 
flock rapidly around Smith. Probably without being conscious 
of the fact, he had made animalism the key-stone in the arch of 
his creed, and given to his church all the adhesiveness which 
cements Christian creeds, and in addition all the fascination which, 
to sensual natures, clings to Mohammedism. Thenceforth the 
institution thrived until it became so much of a nuisance, and 
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took on attributes of such menace to free government, that, in a 
paroxysm of rage, the mob killed Smith. Though his life had 
been full of irregularities, in the hearts of his followers his death 
made him a martyred prophet who had died for his people, and 
ever since he has been held by them as one to be reverenced next 
to the Nazarene. 

After Smith, Brigham Young was made the leader. Of this 
man it is strange how little is known by the world. While all 
are aware that he was a polygamist, and understand dimly that 
he permitted some violence in his life, the popular idea of him is 
that to his own people he was a patriarch ; that, beyond the 
shrewdness and courage which are expected of a frontier leader, 
he possessed the genius of a natural leader ; that within him were 
all the elements of a great soldier or statesman. The truth is, he 
was one of the very worst and meanest of men, and hardly a re- 
deeming virtue can be pleaded as an offset for his vices and crimes. 
That, at last, he died peacefully in his bed is almost an impeach- 
ment of eternal justice. His own people admit that physically he 
was an abject coward. Possessing this infirmity, he was naturally 
eruel and an intolerable tyrant when intrusted with power. Intel- 
lectually he was not bright; but he was full of animal magnetism ; 
and, though his heart was that of a sheep, there was a great deal 
of wolf in his forehead; possessing a stubbornness which never 
yielded, and a plausible tongue, and backed as he was by such 
physical and superstitious power, he held the masses of his creed 
in absolute subjection. They never dreamed of appealing from his 
commands, much less of disobeying them. His avarice was meas- 
ureless, and he robbed his people for thirty years—robbed them 
by wholesale and retail. It is said that he never saw a beautiful 
woman that he did not seek to possess her, never a profitable 
business, fine house or horse, that he did not plan to obtain it 
without giving any fair compensation. Instead of being the 
shepherd, he perpetually preyed upon the flock. He robbed men 
of their property, and of their wives, and yet he lived on to old 
age, for was he not a prophet of the Lord, and were not his 
“avenging angels” always lying in wait for any who might pro- 
test? The praise he has received, for having poor people taken 
to Utah and furnished with homes, is not merited. A church-fund 
does that work, and every immigrant is charged with the full 
amount, and ten per cent. interest, and the debt is a perpetual 
lien upon his earnings until it is paid. It is the first link forged 
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in the chain of slavery, which holds men slaves in Utah. Young’s 
theory was that, to be ruled, men must be kept poor and ignorant. 
He bewailed the fact that there was gold and silver in the hills 
of Utah; forbade his people looking for or working mines; 
caused the first prospectors who went to Utah to be driven 
away or assassinated, and said: “If mines are opened, men will 
grow rich; with riches they will want fine houses and horses ; their 
women will want fine clothes; and the result will be the destrue- 
tion of our holy religion.” He had a wonderful fondness for 
women, but the opening of the first millinery and dress-making 
establishment in Salt Lake City was “terrible” to him, as “an 
army with banners.” 

Brigham Young is dead, but no mortal can estimate the dread- 
ful influence which his rule of thirty years had upon his people. 
They were molded and disciplined until they were made abso- 
lute slaves; at the same time they had had set to them, by their 
prophet, examples of perjury and robbery, of open murder and 
secret assassination, of all manner of duplicity and fraud, until 
at last they grew to contemplate the perpetration of any crime in 
the interest of their church as a mere emotionless act of duty. 
The women had imbibed the Christian idea that it was glorious 
to suffer for their church; the men clung eagerly to a faith which 
honored most the man whose lusts were strongest. Often, in the 
Tabernacle, Brigham Young preached upon the necessity, some- 
times, of murder (blood-atonement) in order to save souls. The 
morning before and the evening succeding the Mountain Meadows 
massacre, the fiends who there cut the throats of defenseless 
women and helpless little children were punctual and full of fer- 
vor at prayers. The effect of Brigham’s rule was to consolidate, 
to absolutely fuse his whole people until they became an unbroken 
cordon around their creed. At the same time their moral senti- 
ments became so blunted that, at the command of their chiefs, 
they simply obeyed, never stopping to question the right or wrong 
of anything. They remain substantially the same to this day. 

Brigham’s office fell to John Taylor, but upon George Q. 
Cannon his mantle, as leader, really descended. He is “ First 
Counselor” of the president—is really the premier of the Mormon 
state; he is the Mormon attorney in Washington, and, notwith- 
standing his four wives and four broods of children, he has for 
years occupied a seat as delegate in Congress, and is the sweet- 
est, smoothest, and most plausible sophist on all this round 
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earth. His going to Congress at first was meant directly as an 
insult to the United States. When Brigham Young named him 
for the place, he said: “I will thrust polygamy down the throats 
of Congress ;” and he did it. 

With the death of Brigham Young, the American leadership 
of the Mormons ceased. Taylor is an Englishman, Cannon is an 
Englishman, and almost all the leaders are of foreign birth. 
The Mormon church is a foreign kingdom, hostile in all its feat- 
ures to a republican form of government; it is guided and 
controlled by foreigners, and depends upon foreigners and the 
children of foreigners for future expansion and power. It is 
absolutely un-American in all its attributes. It is a theoc- 
racy managed by a plebeian aristocracy, for intellectually 
the whole organization is of low order. Now, in addition to 
church ties, there are family ties to hold this people in unity. 
The organization is fanaticism and superstition solidified. It 
numbers, probably, one hundred and fifty thousand souls, and is 
increasing as fast as polygamy and immigration can accomplish 
the result. It is swiftly peopling all the agricultural valleys of 
our richest territories, and its leaders boldly proclaim their inten- 
tion to subjugate the whole Union and bring it under their rule. 
They exalt their church, over the state; contemn all laws which 
conflict with any tenet of their creed ; are as careless of theix oaths 
as a Chinaman, and bear as little allegiance to the United States 
government as do the Chinese. The control of the chiefs, as in 
Mohammedan countries, is absolute; their organization superb; 
the discipline of the people perfect. From tithes, $1,000,000 annu- 
ally is collected with which to strengthen their position ; they 
are a hardy race, indifferent to hardships and privations; already 
they are such a power that demagogues in their own country, 
other demagogues in Congress, and great moneyed corporations, 
with their subsidized newspapers, pander to them, and it is plain 
that this institution, which was jeered at but a few years ago, 
has now become an absolute terror and menace to the United 
States. 

The organization is governed by a code which is said to be a 
close copy of that which prevailed in Peru under the rule of the 
Incas. Of its completeness, an idea may be gained by a state- 
ment given to a correspondent of the San Francisco “ Chronicle,” 
last month, by Bishop Henry Lunt, of Cedar City, Utah. The 
bishop said: 
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“First, there is a President, and he has two Counselors. Second, there 
are Twelve Apostles. The President is one of them, and there are eleven 
others. Each of them receives a salary of $1500 perannum. The President 
wields an authority equal to that of the other eleven. Third, there are seven 
Presidents designated as the Presidents of the Seventies. Fourth, come the 
Seventies, with seven Presidents over each, and a President over each of the 
Sevens. Fifth, come the Seventies, each body of which consists of seventy 
Elders. There are eighty of these Seventies in Utah, and they are compelled 
to report at least annually. These constitute the general authorities of the 
Church. Sixth, is the Head Patriarch of the Church. This dignity is heredi- 
tary when the candidate is worthy. The Head Patriarch resides at Salt Lake 
City, and blesses the people by the laying on of hands. The present incum- 
bent of that sacred position is John Smith, the nephew of Prophet Joseph 
Smith. Seventh, there is a Presiding Bishop, who attends to the collection of 
tithes. Eighth, Zion is divided into twenty-three Stakes, each of which has 
a President. Each Stake is subdivided into wards, and each ward into dis- 
tricts. Each district has a quorum of Teachers, whose business it is to visit 
each family periodically and look after the spiritual welfare of its members. 
Each district has a meeting-house, Sunday-school, day-school, Young Men’s 
Mutual Improvement Society, primary association for small children which 
meets on Saturdays, and usually a dramatic society. Our people at Cedar 
City have a brass band, a string band, a codperative store, a codperative tan- 
nery, and a coéperative grist-mill which cost ten thousand dollars. Ninth, 
come the priests and deacons. In the world the priests preach and baptize, 
but do not lay on hands. The wisdom of man could never have devised a 

church organization like that. Out of a total population of one hundred 

and fifty thousand there are thirty thousand children in Utah under eight 
years of age. We have a Sunday-school organization known as the Deseret 
Sunday-school Union, of which George Q. Cannon is Superintendent ; he is 
our Delegate to Congress. Then we have a perpetual immigration fund, in 
charge of President Albert Carrington. With this we assist in gathering our 
converts to these valleys. All nations are here represented.” 


Of the designs of the church, to the same correspondent 
Bishop Lunt said: 


‘Like a grain of mustard was the truth planted in Zion, and it is destined 
to spread through all the world. Our Church has been organized only fifty 
years, and yet behold its wealth and power. This is our year of jubilee. We 
look forward with perfect confidence to the day when we will hold the reins 
of the United States government. That is our present temporal aim; after 
that we expect to control the continent.” 


When told by the correspondent that such a scheme seems 
somewhat visionary, considering the fact that Utah cannot 
secure recognition as a State, the bishop’s reply was: 


“Do not be deceived; we are looking after that. We do not care for these 
territorial officials sent out to govern us. They are nobodies here. We do 
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not recognize them. Neither do we fear any practical interference by Con- 
gress. We intend to have Utah recognized as a State. To-day we hold the 
balance of political power in Idaho, we rule Utah absolutely, and in a 
very short time we will hold the balance of power in Arizona and Wyoming. 
A few months ago, President Snow of St. George set out with a band of priests 
for an extensive tour through Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming, Montana, 
Idaho, and Arizona, to proselyte. We also expect to send missionaries to 
some parts of Nevada, and we design to plant colonies in Washington 
Territory. 

“In the past six months we have sent more than three thousand of our 
people down through the Sevier valley to settle in Arizona, and the move- 
ment still progresses. All this will help build up for us a political power 
which will, in time, compel the homage of the demagogues of the country. 
Our vote is solid, and will always remain so. It will be thrown where the 
most good will be accomplished for the Church. Then in some great 
political crisis, the two present political parties will bid for our support. 
Utah will then be admitted as a polygamous State, and the other territories 
we have peacefully subjugated will be admitted also. We will then hold the 
balance of power, and will dictate to the country. In time, our principles, 
which are of sacred origin, will spread throughout the United States. We 
possess the ability to turn the political scale in any particular community we 
desire. Our people are obedient. When they are called by the Church, they 
promptly obey. They sell their houses, lands, and stock, and remove to any 
part of the country the Church may direct them to. You can imagine the 
results which wisdom may bring about, with the assistance of a church 
organization like ours. It is the completest one the world has ever seen. 


We have another advantage. We are now and shall always be in favor of 
woman suffrage. The women of Utah vote, and they never desert the colors 
of the Church in a political contest. They vote for the tried friends of the 
Church, and what they do here they will do everywhere our principles and 
our institutions spread.” 


That tells the whole story. As the Gulf Stream mixes not 
with the waters of the ocean on which it rides, and which makes 
its banks, so this theocracy is pursuing and pressing its distinct 
way through and over the republic. During the past decade it 
has waived some of its atrocities, but has not surrendered a tenet 
of its creed, or abated one jot of its purpose of subjugation. 

Is there any remedy? Yes; because, while the masses are 
sincere, the leaders know perfectly well that the foundation of 
the whole structure is laid in fraud, and that only its cement of 
superstition keeps it from toppling and going down with a crash. 
With them the institution is simply a commercial and political 
engine, which they work for the purpose of maintaining power 
and gaining more plunder from their dupes. Nothing can change 
old Mormons, men or women; but, despite the blinding and be- 
numbing influences of this system, under which so many hearts 
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of women have broken and are breaking, there is among the 
young a growing restlessness, an increasing sense of shame and 
wrong. The conditions are becoming dangerous, and the leaders 
see it. Utah is not Turkey, or one of the Barbary states; the 
air is pure; the American flag is overhead; some echoes of the 
boom of the power-press are beginning to be heard ; some flashes 
of the electric light of knowledge to be seen ; and some of the hopes 
which make jubilant the souls of American youth elsewhere 
are causing thrills in hearts in Utah which have heretofore been 
stolid. The thing to do is to strike at the animalism which 
underlies the Mormon system, and either by a commission, as 
recommended by President Hayes, or some other means, while 
guarding carefully all personal and property rights, and shielding 
those from harm who have sinned through ignorance, wrest the 
offices (local) from polygamists, make further plural marriages 
impossible, and never relax until polygamy and the rule of the 
Mormon church in temporal affairs are forever abandoned. This 
can be accomplished now. If it is postponed for fifteen years 
longer, nothing less than an exhaustive civil war will suffice to 
overcome this open enemy of republican government. 
C. C. Goopwin. 
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THEOLOGICAL CHARLATANISM. 


“THE small philosopher is a great character in New England. 
His fundamental rule of logical procedure is to guess at the 
half, and multiply by two. [Applause.]”* It is only two or 
three years since the “philosopher,” from whom this text is 
quoted, was himself “a great character in New England,” inas- 
much as he could give a lecture once every week, in one of the 
largest halls of New England’s principal city, and could enter- 
tain his audience of two or three thousand people with discus- 
sions of the most vast and abstruse themes of science and 
metaphysics. The success with which he entertained his audi- 
ence is carefully chronicled for us in the volumes made up from 
the reports of his lectures, in which parenthetical notes of 
“laughter,” “ applause,” or “sensation” occur as frequently as 
in ordinary newspaper reports of stump-speeches or humorous 
convivial harangues. As a social phenomenon, this singular 
career of Mr. Cook possesses considerable interest—enough, at 
any rate, to justify a brief inquiry as to his “ fundamental rule 
of procedure.” 

Among the wise and witty sayings of the ancients with 
which our children are puzzled and edified in the first dozen 
pages of the Greek “ Reader,” there is a caustic remark attrib- 
uted to Phokion, on the occasion of being very violently 
applauded by the populace: “ Dear me,” said the old statesman, 
“ean it be that I have been making a fool of myself?” So, 
when three thousand people are made to laugh and clap their 
hands over statements about the origin of species, or the 
anatomy of the nervous system, the first impulse of any scien- 
tific inquirer of ordinary sagacity and experience is to ask in 


* Cook’s ‘‘ Boston Monday Lectures: Biology,” page 51. 
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what meretricious fashion these serious subjects can have 
been treated, in order to have produced such a result. The 
inference may be cynical, perhaps, but it is none the less likely 
to be sound. In Mr. Cook’s case, one does not need to read far 
in the published reports of his lectures to see that his funda- 
mental rule of procedure is something very different from any 
of the rules by which truth is wooed and won by scientific 
inquirers. Among Mr. Mill’s comprehensive canons of logical 
method one might search in vain for a specimen of the method 
employed by Mr. Cook. Of the temper of mind, indeed, in 
which scientific inquiries are conducted, Mr. Cook has no more 
conception than Laura Bridgman could have of Pompeian red, 
or of a chord of the minor ninth. The process of holding one’s 
judgment in suspense over a complicated problem, of patiently 
gathering and weighing the evidence on either side, of subject- 
ing one’s own first-formed hypotheses to repeated verification, of 
clearly comprehending and fairly stating opposing views, of set- 
ting forth one’s conclusions at last, guardedly and with a distinct 
consciousness of the conditions under which they are tenable,— 
all this sort of thing is absolutely foreign to Mr. Cook’s nature. 
To Mr. Cook, a scientifie thesis is simply a statement over 
which it is possible to get up a fight. The game-cock is his 
totem; to him the bones of the vertebrate sub-kingdom are only 
so many bones of contention, and the sponge is interesting chiefly 
as an emblem which is never, on any account, to be “ thrown 
up.” He talks accordingly of scientific men lying in wait for Mr. 
Darwin, ready to pounce on him like a tiger on its prey; he is 
very fond of exhibiting what he calls the “strategic point” of a 
scientific book or theory ; and altogether his attitude is bellicose 
to a degree that is as unbecoming in a minister of the gospel as 
it is out of place in a discussion of scientific questions. His 
favorite method of dealing with a scientific writer is to quote 
from him all sorts of detached statements and inferences, and, 
without the slightest regard to the writer’s general system of opin- 
ions or habits of thought, to praise or vituperate the detached 
statements according to some principle which it is not always 
easy for the reader to discover, but which has always doubtless 
some reference to their supposed bearings upon the peculiar kind 
of orthodoxy of which Mr. Cook appears as the champion. There 
are some writers whom Mr. Cook thinks it necessary always to 
berate, no matter what they say. If they happen to say some- 
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thing which ought to be quite satisfactory to any reasonable 
person of orthodox opinions, Mr. Cook either accuses them of 
insincerity, or represents them as making “concessions.” This 
last device, I am sorry to be obliged to add, is not an uncommon 
one with theological controversialists, whose zeal exceeds their 
scrupulousness. When a man makes a statement which expresses 
his deepest convictions, there is no easier way of seeming to knock 
away the platform on which he stands than to quote his state- 
ment, and deseribe it as something which he has reluctantly 
“ conceded.” With the principal writers on evolution, Mr. Cook 
is continually found resorting to this cheap and vulgar device. 
For example, when Professor Tyndall declares that “if a right- 
hand spiral movement of the particles of the brain could be 
shown to occur in love, and a left-hand spiral movement in hate, 
we should be as far off as ever from understanding the connection 
of this physical motion with the spiritual manifestations,”—when 
Professor Tyndall declares this, he simply asserts what is a cardi- 
nal proposition with the whole group of English philosophers to 
which he belongs. With Professor Huxley, as well as with Mr. 
Speneer, it is a fundamental proposition that psychical phenomena 
cannot possibly be interpreted in terms of matter and motion, 
and this proposition they have at various times set forth and 
defended,—and what is still more to the purpose, have proved it. 
In the chapter on “ Matter and Spirit,” in my work on “ Cosmic 
Philosophy,” I have fully expounded this point, and have further 
illustrated it in treating of the “ Unseen World.” With the con- 
clusions there set forth, the remark of Professor Tyndall thor- 
oughly agrees, and it does so because all these expressions of 
opinion and all these arguments are part and parcel of a coherent 
system of anti-materialistic thought adopted by the English 
school of evolutionists. Yet when Mr. Cook quotes Professor 
Tyndall’s remark, he does it in this wise: “It is notorious that 
even Tyndall concedes,” ete., ete. 

By proceeding in this way, Mr. Cook finds it easy to make out 
a formidable array of what he calls “the concessions of evolu- 
tionists.” He first gives the audience a crude impression of some 
sort of theory of evolution, such as no scientific thinker ever 
dreamed of, or, to speak more accurately, he plays upon the 
crude impression already half formed in the average mind of his 
audience, and which, to do him justice, he seems to share him- 
self. The average notion of the doctrine of evolution possessed 
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in common by.an audience big enough to fill Tremont Temple, 
would no doubt seem to Mr. Darwin or to Mr. Spencer something 
altogether fearful and wonderful. Playing with this sort of 
crude material, Mr. Cook puts together a series of numbered 
propositions, which remind one of those interminable auction-cata- 
logues of Walt Whitman, which some of our British cousins, 
more ardent than discriminating, mistake for a truly American 
species of inspired verse. In this long catena of statements, 
almost everything is easily seen to disagree with the crude gen- 
eral impression to which the speaker appeals, and almost every- 
thing is accordingly set down as a “concession.” And as the 
audience go out after the lecture, they doubtless ask one another, 
in amazed whispers, how it is that sensible men who make 80 
many “concessions” can find it in their hearts to maintain the 
doctrine of evolution at all ! 

Sometimes Mr. Cook goes even farther than this, and, in the 
very act of quoting an author’s declared opinions, expressly 
refuses to give him credit for them. Thus he has the impudence 
to say: “Even Herbert Spencer, who would be very glad to prove 
the opposite, says, in his Biology, ‘The proximate chemical prin- 
ciples or chemical units—albumen, fibrine, gelatine, or the 
hypothetical proteine substance—cannot possess the property of 
forming the endlessly varied structures of animal forms.’” Mr. 
Cook here lays claim to a knowledge of his author’s innermost 
thoughts and wishes which is quite remarkable. For a fit parallel 
one would have to cite the instance of the German who flogged 
his son for profanity, though the boy had not opened his mouth. 
“You dinks tamn,” exclaimed the irate father, “and I vips you 
for dat.” 

As there are some writers whom Mr. Cook thinks it always nec- 
essary to vituperate, no matter what they say, so there are others 
whom he finds it convenient to quote, as foils to the former, and 
to mention with praise on all occasions, though it is difficult to 
assign the reasons for this preference except on the hypothesis 
that Mr. Cook has an implicit faith in the simple and confiding 
nature of his audience. Before giving these lectures, Mr. Cook 
had studied a while in Germany, and his citations of German 
writers show how far he deems it safe to presume on New Eng- 
land’s ignorance of what Germany thinks. It is nice to have 
such a learned country as Germany at one’s disposal to hurl at 
the heads of people whose “outlook in philosophy does not 
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reach beyond the Straits of Dover”; it saves a great deal of 
troublesome argument, and still more painful examination of 
facts. This English opinion is all very well, you know, 
but it comes from a philosopher “whose star is just touch- 
ing the western pines,” and a German whom I am about 
to quote, whose book I “hold in my hand,” and “whose 
star is in the ascendant,” does not agree with it. All this 
is extremely neat and convincing, apparently, to the crowd 
in Tremont Temple. With all Germany at his disposal, how- 
ever, it must be acknowledged that Mr. Cook makes a very 
sparing use of his resources. He quotes Helmholtz and Wundt 
every now and then with warm approval, though wherein 
they should be found any more acceptable to the orthodox 
world than Tyndall and Bain, it is not easy to see, save that the 
ill-repute of German free-thinkers takes somewhat longer to get 
diffused in New England than the ill-repute of English free- 
thinkers. Then, among these great Germans who are to set the 
English-speaking world aright, we have Delitzsch! To speak 
of Wundt and Delitzsch is as if one were to speak of John 
Stuart Mill and Stephen Pearl Andrews! And then comes the 
admirable Lotze, whom Mr. Cook is continually setting off as 
a foil to Herbert Spencer. On page 179 of the lectures on 
“‘ Heredity” he enumerates, with special emphasis, those opinions 
of Lotze which he regards as of especial importance with regard 
to the relations between matter and mind, and then proceeds to 
deprecate the “thunder” which he presumes he has evoked “from 
all quarters of the Spencerian sky.” But, considering that the 
propositions he quotes from Lotze express the very views of Her- 
bert Spencer, only somewhat inadequately worded, it would seem 
that the alarm Mr. Cook expresses cannot be very real, and the 
thunder in question is only a kind of comic-opera thunder manu- 
factured behind the curtain for the benefit of the acquiescent 
audience. For example, the fourth proposition quoted with ap- 
proval from Lotze by Mr. Cook reads thus: “ Physical phenomena 
point to an underlying being to which they belong, but do not 
determine whether that being is material or immaterial.” Now 
this is Spencerism, pure and unmitigated, and it is a crucial prop- 
osition, too, pointing out the drift of the whole philosophy before 
which it is set up. The fact that Mr. Cook adopts such an 
opinion when stated by Lotze, but vituperates the same opinion 
when stated by Spencer, reveals to us, with a pungent though 
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not wholly delicious flavor, the “true inwardness” of his “ fun- 
damental method of procedure.” 

That method, it must be acknowledged with due reference to 
the bon mot of the old Greek statesman, is a method well adapted 
to conciliate the favor of an immense audience, even in so culti- 
vated a city as Boston. We are descended from fighting ances- 
tors, and many of us, who care little for the disinterested 
discussion of scientific theories, still like to see a man knocked 
down or impaled, provided the knocking down be done with a 
syllogistic club, or the impaling be restricted to such a hard 
substance as is afforded by the horns of a dilemma. It satisfies 
our combative instincts, without shocking our physical sympa- 
thies or making any great demand on our keener thinking 
powers, which most people do most of all dislike to be called 
upon to exercise. To this kind of feeling Mr. Cook’s lectures 
appeal, and the peculiar character of his success seems to show 
that he knew very well how to deal with it. In a moment of 
winning frankness he exclaims: “Do you suppose that I think 
that this audience can be cheated? I do not know where in 
America there is another weekly audience with as many brains 
in it; at least, I do not know where, in New England, I should 
be so likely to be tripped up if I were to make an incorrect state- 
ment as here.” (“ Biology,” page 67.) After this persuasive 
little dose of what the newspapers call “taffy,” Mr. Cook pro- 
ceeds to show his respect for the learning of his audience in 
some remarks on bathybius, which, as he condescendingly ex- 
plains, is a name derived from two Greek words, meaning deep 
and sea!! The profound knowledge of elementary Greek thus 
shown is quite equaled by his account of bathybius from the 
zodlogical point of view. He begins by telling his hearers that, 
in a paper published in the “ Microscopical Journal” in 1868, 
Prof. Huxley “announced his belief that the gelatinous sub- 
stance found in the ooze of the beds of the deep seas is a sheet 
of living matter extending around the globe.” Furthermore, of 
“this amazingly strategic (!!) and haughtily trumpeted substance 
. . . Huxley assumed that it was in the past, and would be in 
the future, the progenitor of all the life on the planet.” Now, it 
is not true that, in the paper referred to, Prof. Huxley announces 
any such belief, or makes any such assumption, as is here 
ascribed to him ; but we shall see, in a moment, that Mr. Cook’s 
system of quotation is peculiar in enabling him to extract from 
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the text of an author any meaning whatever that may happen 
to suit his purposes. This slanderous misrepresentation enables 
the lecturer to come in with great effect at the close of his third 
lecture, and earn an ignoble round of applause, by holding up 
the current number of the “ American Journal of Science and 
Arts” (which he would appear to have picked up at a book-store 
on his way to the lecture-room) and citing from it, as the fifty- 
first and closing “ concession” of evolutionists, “that bathybius 
has been discovered in 1875, by the ship Challenger, to be—hear, 
O heavens! and give ear, O earth!—sulphate of lime; and that 
when dissolved it crystallizes as gypsum. [Applause.]” This is 
what Mr. Cook calls striking, with the “latest scientific intelli- 
gence,” at the “bottom stem” of the great tree of evolution. 
The “ latest scientific intelligence” with him means the last book 
or article which he has glanced over without comprehending its 
import, but from which he has contrived to glean some state- 
ment calculated to edify his audience and scatter the hosts of 
Midian. In point of fact, the identification of bathybius with 
sulphate of lime was set down by Sir Wyville Thomson only as 
a suspicion, to which Prof. Huxley, like a true man of science, 
at once accorded all possible weight, while leaving the question 
open for further discussion. Only a mountebank, however, 
dealing with an audience upon whose ignorance of the subject 
he might safely rely, could pretend to suppose that the fate of 
the doctrine of evolution was in any way involved in the ques- 
tion as to the organic nature of bathybius. The amazing 
strategy was all Mr. Cook’s own, and the haughty trumpeting 
appears to have been chiefly done with his own very brazen 
instrument. 

I said a moment ago that Mr. Cook’s system of quotation is 
peculiar. The following instance is so good that it will bear 
citing at some length. According to Mr. Cook, Prof. Huxley 
says, in his article on Biology in the ninth edition of the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica”: “ Throughout almost the whole series of 
living beings, we find agamogenesis, or not-serual generation.” 
After a pause, Mr. Cook proceeded in a lower voice: “ When 
the topic of the origin of the life of our Lord on the earth 
is approached from the point of view of the microscope, 
some men, who know not what the holy of holies in physical 
and religious science is, say that we have no example of 
the origin of life without two parents.” Mr. Cook then cites the 
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familiar instances of parthenogenesis in bees and silk-moths, and 
proceeds: “Take up your Mivart, your Lyell, your Owen, and 
you will read [where?] this same important fact which Huxley 
here asserts, when he says that the law that perfect individuals 
may be virginally born extends to the higher forms of life. I am 
in the presence of Almighty God; and yet, when a great soul 
like the tender spirit of our sainted Lincoln, in his early days, 
with little knowledge but with great thoughtfulness, was troub- 
led by this difficulty, and almost thrown into infidelity by not 
knowing that the law that there must be two parents is not 
universal, I am willing to allude, even in such a presence as 
this, to the latest science concerning miraculous conception. 
[Sensation. }” 

Concerning the good taste, or the orthodox propriety, of 
“approaching the origin of the life of our Lord on earth from 
the point of view of the microscope,” something might be said 
were there need of it. The rhetorical vulgarity of the above 
passage will be as obvious to most of our readers as its logical 
absurdity. All that I am now concerned with, however, is its 
unscrupulous misstatement. Let us look back for a moment at 
the italicized quotation from Prof. Huxley, upon which Mr. Cook 
builds up the statement “that the law that perfect individuals 
may be virginally born extends to the higher forms of life.” 
Then let us turn to Prof. Huxley’s article and see what he really 
does say. Treating of the whole subject of agamogenesis in the 
widest possible way by including it under the more general process 
of cell-multiplication, Prof. Huxley says : “ Common as the process 
is in plants and in the lower animals, it becomes rare among the 
higher animals. In these, the reproduction of the whole organism 
from a part, in the way indicated above, ceases. At most we find 
that the cells at the end of an amputated portion of the organism 
are capable of reproducing the lost part, and, in the very highest 
animals, even this power vanishes in the adult... . Throughout 
almost the whole series of living beings, however, we find concurrently 
with the process of agamogenesis, or asexual generation, another 
method of generation, in which the development of the germ into 
an organism resembling the parent depends on an influence exerted 
by living matter different from the germ. This is gamogenesis, 
or sexual generation.” (Encye. Brit., 9th edition, “ Biology,” page 
686.) Comparing the italicized passage here with Mr. Cook’s 
italicized quotation, we see vividly illustrated the “fundamental 
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method of procedure” by which the “ Monday Lectureship” jumps 
from a statement about the reproduction of a lobster’s claws to the 
inference that a man may be born without a father. Every one 
has heard of the worthy clergyman who introduced a scathing 
sermon on a new-fangled variety of ladies’ head-dress by the 
appropriate text, “ Top-knot come down!” On being reminded 
by one of his deacons that the full verse seemed to read, “ Let 
him that is upon the house-top not come down,” the pastor boldly 
justified his abridgment on the ground that any particular collo- 
cation of words in Scripture is as authoritative as any other, 
since all parts of the Bible are equally inspired. Probably Mr. 
Cook would justify his own peculiar principle of abridgment on 
the familiar ground that the end sanctifies the means, and that 
if a statement seems helpful to “the truth” in general, it is no 
matter whether the statement itself is true or not. 

Enough of this. If we were to go through with Mr. Cook’s 
volumes in detail, we should find little else but misrepresentations 
of facts, misconceptions of principles, and floods of tawdry 
rhetoric, of which the specimens here quoted are quite sufficient 
to illustrate his “fundamental method of procedure.” I have 
not treated him seriously or with courtesy, because there is 
nothing in his matter or in his manner that would justify, or 
even excuse, a serious method of treatment. The only aspect of 
his career which really affords matter for grave reflection is 
the ease with which he succeeded for the moment in imposing on 
the credulity and in appealing to the prejudices of his public. 
The eagerness with which the orthodox world hailed the appear- 
ance of this new champion—whose very orthodoxy withal seems 
to be but little sounder than his science—cannot but remind one, 
with sad emphasis, of Oxenstjern’s famous remark: “ Quam 
parva sapientia mundus regitur !” 

JOHN FIsKE. 
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A Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. E. H. Gordon, 
B. A., Camb., Assistant Secretary of the British Association. In two volumes. 
London : 1880. Pp. xviii., 323; xvii., 295. 8vo. 

Handbuch der Mechanischen Wirmetheorie. Bearbeitet von Dr. Richard 
Riihlmann. Zweiter Band. Zweite Lieferung. Braunschweig: 1880. 

Catalogue of Books and Papers relating to Electricity, Magnetism, the 
Electric Telegraph, ete., including the Ronalds Library. Compiled by Sir 
Francis Ronalds, F. R.S. With a Biographical Memoir. Edited by Alfred J. 
Frost. London: 1880. Pp. xxvii., 564. 8vo. 

Bericht iiber die wissenschaftlichen Instrumente auf die Berliner Gewer- 
beausstellung im Jahre 1879. Herausgegeben von Dr. L. Loewenherz, 
Regierungsrath bei der Kaiserl. Normal-Eichungs-Kommission. Berlin: 1880. 
Pp. viii., 535. 8vo. 


THE advance of physical science, within the past few months, 
has been not less rapid, and its gains not less substantial, than 


hitherto; but, with the ever-increasing extent of the field of 
inquiry, the lines along which scientific investigation has been 
pushing forward into the region of the unknown have become so 
numerous that it is quite impossible, in the space of a single 
article, to summarize even briefly the many important discover- 
ies, or to notice more than a few of the publications which 
possess a special interest. 

Among the more recent scientific publications, Gordon’s 
“Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism” commands notice, as 
an exposition of the more modern aspects of the subject, and as 
embodying the most important results of recent investigation. 
According to the statement of the author, a controlling idea in 
the construction of the work has been the hypothesis “adopted 
by Newton, Faraday, and Maxwell,” and which now, it may be 
said, meets with general though not universal acceptance, that 
there is no such thing as “action at a distance,” as it was 
formerly understood,—that is, action from one point to another 
without the intervention of any material subsiance,—but that all 
electrical actions are transmitted from place to place by strains 
of some continuous medium filling the intervening space. The 
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word strain, it must be understood, has here a somewhat tech- 
nical use, introduced by Rankine, and means simply alteration 
of size or shape of the medium, or any portion of it, without 
including the notion of the force which causes it. It must be 
observed that Maxwell himself, in his treatise upon electricity, 
employs the word stress, referring constantly to the forces at 
work, and that Newton and Faraday can hardly be said with 
propriety to have adopted the idea of strains, which is a modern 
differentiation, though their notions of the transmission of force 
through space did substantially involve something like it. 

The author’s presentation of his subject is principally from 
the physical side, in the description of actual experiments, with 
accounts of the apparatus used, and details of its construction 
and manipulation, excluding mathematical discussions, except 
such comparative simple computations as are necessary for the 
calculation of results. The general divisions of the subject are 
four—namely, Electro-Statics, Magnetism, Electro-Kineties, and 
Electro-Optics. Of these, the first, which occupies nearly half of 
the first volume, embraces, in the earlier chapters, descriptions 
of the simple and familiar phenomena in which some of the most 
characteristic effects of electricity are manifested, and of various 
forms of statical electrical machines. The meaning of quantity, 
as applied to electricity, the laws and mode of action of electrical 
force, density, and potential are subjects treated in the following 
three chapters. Succeeding sections contain descriptions of some 
of the numerous kinds of electrometers, and discussions of the 
phenomena of the Leyden jar. A long chapter on specific 
inductive capacity completes this portion of the work. Con- 
siderable prominence is given the experiments of Cavendish 
in the last century, which were the precursors of the modern 
methods, and had remained comparatively unnoticed until Max- 
well called attention to their great value. 

The second part, Magnetism, forms a very brief portion of 
the volume, and is chiefly devoted to descriptions of the Kew 
instruments for the determination of terrestrial magnetism. 
What is given is generally well done, but the range of topics is 
too limited. As a presentation of such an important subject, it 
is very inadequate. In some cases, the brevity, or incompleteness, 
of the statements leads to erroneous impressions, or even to gross 
inaccuracy. For example, in speaking of the connection between 
the changes of terrest:ial magnetism and sun-spots, the author 
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merely instances the great magnetic storm of 1859, which was 
coincident with the appearance of one of the largest spots ever 
observed, though on a previous page, under a different heading, 
he quotes the discovery of Hofrath Schwabe of the exact agree- 
ment of the decennial period of magnetic disturbances with a 
similar period observable in the recurrence of solar spots. So, of 
the connection between the aurora and magnetism, it is remarked 
that the observations at Point Barrow, in 1852-34, “the best 
we yet have, cannot be said to have established any definite law 
of connection.” But what information respecting a period of ten 
or eleven years could be expected from any series of observations 
extending over some three years, however carefully made? The 
results published by Professor Loomis, in 1873, derived from a 
discussion of observations extending over a period of about one 
hundred years, do show a most remarkable coincidence between 
the maxima and minima of auroral frequency, those of the mean 
daily range of magnetic declination, and those of the relative 
extent of sun-spots as deduced from Wolf's table of results. A 
not less decisive conclusion was reached by Professor Balfour 
Stewart, from the discussion of observations made at Kew. It 
is contained in an article published by him in “ Nature,” in 1877. 
It is true that there has been some controversy as to the precise 
length of these periods, and their exact equality among them- 
selves, but the fact of a general agreement, both in the time and 
magnitude of the phenomena, is too well established to be ques- 
tioned now, and too important to be overlooked. The great 
mass of the literature of the subject should have been consulted 
before dismissing a topic of such moment. 

The remaining portion of the first volume is oceupied with the 
phenomena produced by the passage of electricity through con- 
ducting substances, under the title “ Electro-Kineties.” Apparatus, 
methods and units of measurements of electrical quantities, are 
discussed in the different chapters, which embody the results of 
numerous elaborate investigations. The subject is continued in 
the second volume, of which it forms more than the half. The 
discharge of electricity in rarefied gases, in the so-called vacuum- 
tubes, is accorded a space which, important and beautiful as the 
effects in many cases are, seems disproportionate. The insertion 
of long extracts from the original memoirs, instead of well- 
digested summaries, gives to this portion of the work the appear- 
ance of having been hastily prepared. 
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Under the title “ Electro-Optics” are grouped the various rela- 
tions which have been discovered between the action of electricity 
and certain optical effects. This branch of the subject has for a 
long time been an attractive one to physicists ; but it has recently 
been very much advanced. A great impulse to the study of it 
has been given by the suggestive theory of Maxwell, upon the 
intimate connection between luminous vibrations and the motion 
of an electrical current. This assumes that the disturbances 
which result in light and electricity take place in the same ether, 
and are similar in their nature; from which it would naturally 
follow that the rate of propagation of electro-static induction 
should be about the same as the velocity of light, and further, it 
is concluded that the refractive index of any substance should be 
equal to the square root of its specific inductive capacity. This 
affords a test for the theory, and renders it capable of experi- 
mental proof or refutation. The few determinations thus far 
made appear to sustain it, but are not decisive. The author 
quotes, besides his own experiments, those of Boltzmann, upon 
erystalline sulphur, those of Schiller, for paraffine and India- 
rubber, and those of Silow, upon oil of turpentine, which show 
an approximate verification of Maxwell’s law, but still leave 
much to be desired. No mention is made of Professor E. Root’s 
results, which were obtained by a long and elaborate research in 
the laboratory of Professor Helmholtz, in Berlin, in which it was 
shown that, in the case of sulphur and Iceland spar, the relation 
is so far from being accurately verified as to necessitate the addi- 
tional assumption of a complete conduction accompanying the 
dielectric polarization, as in Faraday’s theory. Yet, Root’s mem- 
oir is to be found in the same volume of Poggendorff’s 
“ Annalen,” with a paper by Silow, quoted by the author. 

We have been able to speak of but few of the numerous topics 
discussed in these handsome volumes. Of the author’s method, 
it may, in general, be said that his enunciations and definitions 
are carefully expressed and clear, with a commendable freedom 
from superfluous verbiage. But he is not always thus happy nor 
always accurate. As has been suggested, some topics appear un- 
duly expanded, for which, if novelty of the facts narrated may be 
admitted as a reason, it will hardly be judged a sufficient one in 
a work of this kind. On the other hand, the restricted range of 
the topics, already mentioned in a particular instance, is a feature 
of the book as a whole. The expression in the preface, “ My 
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object in this treatise has been to give a complete account of 
such portions of Electrical Science as I am acquainted with,” 
leaves it doubtful whether the author intended to present a com- 
plete view of the subject, or whether he has simply followed a 
natural tendency to give greater prominence to those topics in 
which he was especially interested, and to those forms of appa- 
ratus with which he was most familiar. Unquestionable as is the 
importance of the former, and the excellence of the latter, it is 
greatly to be regretted that so many things have been omitted 
which should find their place in a complete manual. The illus- 
trations are most admirable, both in their execution and with 
reference to the selection of objects to be represented. They are 
for the most part new, and the drawings for them have evidently 
been made with great care. It would be difficult to find a book 
in which this part of the work has been better done. 

In marked contrast with the work just described, both in 
method and matter, is Riihlmann’s “ Hand-Book of the Mechani- 
cal Theory of Heat,” of which a second part of the second volume 
has recently been issued. The first portion of the work, which 
was published in 1873, contained a translation of Verdet’s two 
lectures given before the Chemical Society of Paris, in 1862, and 
the same author's work on the mechanical theory of heat was 
made the foundation of this book. But the additions made 
necessary by more recent developments of the science have given 
to the later portions the character of a new and original work. 
The part last issued continues the discussion of Thermo-Chemis- 
try, including the relation between heat and work in chemical 
reactions, so ably investigated by Thomsen, Berthelot, and others; 
chemical dissociation produced by heat, the thermal phenomena 
of explosive bodies, and the theory of gas-engines. The develop- 
ment of heat by electricity occupies the remainder of the issue. 
It has been the aim of the author to give the subject a thorough 
treatment and systematical mathematical development, and the 
work bears evidence of great research and careful collation of the 
experimental results obtainéd by the numerous investigators who 
have worked at these important problems. 

A valuable and interesting addition to the bibliography of 
electrical science is the Ronalds Catalogue, recently issued by 
the Society of Telegraph Engineers of London. It forms a 
thick octavo volume of nearly six hundred pages, which, for con- 
venient insertion of additional titles, are printed upon one side 
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only, with a short preface, and a biographical memoir of the 
author, Sir Francis Ronalds, who in 1870 received the honors of 
knighthood as a tardy recognition of his “ early and remarkable 
labors in telegraphic investigations,” and who died in 1873 at 
the age of eighty-three years. The memoir is of peculiar interest 
in giving an account of the life and achievements of a man whose 
retiring disposition and sensitive nature prevented him from win- 
ning, in any adequate degree, the recognition which his inventive 
sagacity, mechanical skill, and scientific ability entitled him to 
receive. He is indeed now well known in connection with the 
history of the telegraph, as an inventor so far in advance of his 
time, that his ideas, although demonstrated by actual experiment 
to be practicable, and embodying a principle which has been 
realized in several forms of modern telegraphic apparatus, were 
wholly unappreciated. As early as 1816 he had actually worked 
a telegraphic line eight miles in length by means of statical elec- 
tricity, and proved the practicability of rapidly conveying intelli- 
gence to a distance by this means. At that time a semaphore 
line was in use by the Admiralty for conveying dispatches from 
London to Portsmouth, the principal naval station of England, 
and was maintained at a cost of two thousand pounds sterling 
per annum. Ronalds proposed to Lord Melville, then First Lord 
of the Admiralty, to exhibit the advantages of his own invention 
as a substitute, and requested an interview. The departure of 
Lord Melville from town for some weeks prevented this, and 
very shortly afterward the inventor received from the Secretary 
of the Admiralty, afterward Sir John Barrow, the famous com- 
munication, which will always hold a place in the history of 
electrical science as a choice illustration of official conservatism, 
to the effect “that telegraphs of any kind are now wholly un- 
necessary; and that no other than the one now in use will be 
adopted.” Ronalds took his disappointment very philosophically, 
but was apparently discouraged from further efforts to introduce 
his invention, contenting himself with publishing an account of 
it in a little book, now become rare, and not even caring to 
protect his interests by a patent. 

On the establishment of the Kew Observatory in 1842, Ronalds 
was made its first Honorary Director and Superintendent, a 
position which he occupied for nine years. During this time his 
inventive genius found full scope, and he made important 
contributions to electrical and magnetical science in devising 
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instruments and methods of observation, among which was the 
application of photography to render the instruments self-record- 
ing—this alone, as his biographer well remarks, being “ sufficient 
to render his name famous.” The catalogue, of which mention 
has been made, had been in progress for some years, and after 
his retirement from the position at Kew this, with the collection 
of the library, was the principal occupation of the remainder of 
his life. In this work a residence abroad, especially in Italy, 
gave him excellent facilities for amassing many rarities, and for 
extending his acquaintance with the literature of electrical science. 
The library became in time a large and very valuable collection 
of electrical works, containing many books and memoirs not now 
easily accessible elsewhere. An especial feature of it is the 
possession of many works which had once been the personal 
property of men whose names are eminent in electrical science. 
The library is supposed to have been originally intended by its 
owner for the Royal Society, of which he was a Fellow, but it 
ultimately came into the possession of the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers, under certain conditions, of which the publication of 
this catalogue was one. The work appears to have been care- 
fully edited by Mr. Frost, and will be very valuable to students 
of electricity as a book of reference, especially to such as can 
have access to the collection itself. It in a measure supplements, 
so far as its special subject is concerned, the magnificent index 
to scientific memoirs issued by the Royal Society, which is limited 
to papers published in scientific journals and the transactions 
of learned societies. Besides the ordinary bibliographical matter 
of the various entries, the author has in many instances added 
some brief partictlars respecting the writers, as the place of resi- 
dence, time of birth and death, official or professional position, 
and the like. By the terms of his will it was required that it 
should be published without alteration, so that it is not brought 
up to the date of publication—a defect which the Society propose 
to remedy by issuing a supplement, for which they have a large 
amount of material in hand. 

A very interesting and instructive report upon the scientific 
instruments displayed at the Industrial Exhibition held at Ber- 
lin, in 1879, has been published by Dr. L. Loewenherz, assisted 
by a number of German scientists of high eminence, who have 
taken an evident and commendable pride in exhibiting to the 
world the great progress which has been made by their country- 
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men in the construction of instruments of precision for scientific 
observations. The report forms a volume of over five hundred 
pages, profusely illustrated with excellent cuts. We have not the 
space to particularize the contents of the book, which will com- 
mend themselves to every one interested in physical instruments 
of research. A noticeable feature shown in many of the new 
forms of apparatus is the adoption of devices for combining 
increased range of use with convenience of manipulation and 
great precision in the readings. In some cases a tendency toward 
too great complexity of parts is apparent, as in the kathetometer 
figured upon page 182, which, judging from the description, has 
been so overloaded with heavy accessories as to develop a flexure 
of the main support, sufficient to seriously impair the value of 
measurements made with it. 

A few months since, Professor C. A. Young announced the 
curious fact that, when the quantity and temperature of sodium 
vapor present in the flame of a Bunsen lamp are greatly in- 
creased, the spectrum of the light exhibits two bright lines in 
place of each of the components of the double line ordinarily 
seen. This peculiar modification of the spectrum has recently 
been observed by him on several occasions at the base of solar 
prominences, the double reversal occurring in the lines belonging 
to sodium, and in some of those belonging to magnesium. This 
interesting observation is described in a communication published 
in the “ American Journal of Science” for November last. The 
same article contains an account of an arrangement in which, by 
the use of a diffraction grating of unusually fine quality, a spect- 
roscope was constructed giving an enormous dispersion with 
very excellent definition of the spectral lines. The author has 
applied this instrument to the study of the lines, seventy in 
number, which in Angstrém’s map are represented as common 
to two or more substances, with the result that fifty-six of them 
have been distinctly seen to be double or triple, seven are doubt- 
ful, and only the remaining seven appear to be single. The ques- 
tion whether or not the components of these complex lines are still 
common to the spectra of different metals must be settled by further 
research, but it will have an important bearing upon theories 
recently advanced, in which an argument for the derivation of 
different chemical elements from some common substance is drawn 
from the assumed identity of lines observed in their spectra. 

ARTHUR W. WRIGHT. 
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